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KOREA: GEOGRAPHIC PARALLELS, 1950-1960* 


SHANNON McCUNE 
University of Massachusetts 


orEA is both a symbol and a place. 
Very often the symbolic nature of 
Korea—the meeting of Communist ag- 
gression by United Nations action—has 
more importance in the minds of Ameri- 
cans than does the factor of place. 
Though Korea was not well known by 
many Americans before 1950, in the last 
decade some 3 million American troops 
have been in and out of Korea, thereby 
influencing millions and millions of 
American families. Korea, since it was a 
battlefield, since it is “at the end of the 
line,” is not a place which has been at- 
tractive to or especially appreciated by 
those Americans who went to Korea. 
They were sent there to fight a limited 
war, to protect a land far distant from 
the United States. The reason for the 
need for warfare in Korea and for the 
need for continued protection of Korea 
was seldom adequately explained to sol- 
diers sent there. Even less explanation 
has been afforded to the American fami- 
lies of these soldiers and to the American 
public. Yet, there were good reasons for 
our going to the aid of Korea in concert 
with the United Nations. Those reasons 
were valid at the time of the Korean 
War; they are valid today. 


Geographic Factors 
Geographic factors, the basic back- 


* This article is adopted and updated from a 
paper presented at the Annual Meeting of The 
National Council for Geographic Education, No- 
vember 29, 1958. 


ground factors, should be known by an 
intelligent American citizenry. Geog- 
raphy teachers need to develop an aware- 
ness of Korea’s geographic character, A 
recurrence of the Korean War must be 
prevented and positive help given for 
the solution of the basic problems facing 
Korea. It is, of course, dangerous to over- 
simplify these problems; not all of them 
are geographic in character. But certainly 
the geographical factors in Korea have 
significance in Korea’s present political, 
economic and social situation. 

First, and of foremost importance, in 
assessing the geographic factors in Korea 
is the very simple fact of location. (Geog- 
raphers have often swung the pendulum 
too far away from the basic elements of 
our field of knowledge; after all, geog- 
raphy does answer the question 
“Where.”) Korea is a small peninsular 


‘nation among very large continental and 


*The first article which I wrote in the field 
of geography appeared in the JOURNAL oF GE- 
OGRAPHY in November, 1935. This article, 
“Chosen, Japan’s Continental Possession,” sum- 
marized an honors paper which I had done in 
college. Many geographers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to George Miller and Tom Barton, the edi- 
tors of the JOURNAL, for the help given to young 
people getting started in the profession, by ac- 
cepting their first articles. I hope the pages of 
the JOURNAL will always be open to young ge- 
ographers. The conclusion of this early article 
merits quotation: Korea (at that time its official 
name was Chosen) “in its strategic military and 
economic position will increase in importance 
through the years and will continue to attract 
the attention of all persons interested in Far 
Eastern and world geography.” Time and events 
have borne me out. 
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insular nations which have different 
characteristics. As the consequence of this 
geographic location, in what has been 
termed the heart of the Far East, Korea 
has been much influenced historically by 
the actions of its large neighbors. This 
has been true for the last two thousand 
years, Whenever there has been an ag- 
gressive force on the loose in Asia, 
whether it was the Tartars, Mongols, 
Manchus, Japanese under Hideyoshi, 
modern Japanese, or Chinese under the 
Communists, Korea has suffered by the 
actions of these aggressive forces. And 
this has been an historic fact due to the 
geographic location of Korea. 

Recognizing this peninsular location 
of Korea in the heart of the Far East, 
geographers should also be concerned 
with the geographic character of this 
land. Korea is a land of 85,000 square 
miles, roughly the size of Minnesota, but 
it has within it a great deal of diversity. 
The differences between northern and 
southern parts of this country in terms of 
climate, the local differences which are 
caused by variation in terrain, the differ- 
ences which are caused by the character 
of the surrounding seas and the differ- 
ence between the interior and the coastal 
locations, all of these physical differences 
give rise to a diversity of population 
densities and of human activities within 
Korea. 

However, despite these diversities 
there are certain overriding unifying 
features of Korea. There has developed 
a Korean style of life and a unique 
Korean economy. These people take 
pride in their long heritage of history. 
They speak the same language, they have 
the same knowledge of their background. 
They have for centuries had common be- 
liefs. The general geography of Korea 
has certain common characteristics which 
may be briefly noted. 

Korea is a mountainous land, It has 
been likened to a sea in a heavy gale. 
This mountainous characteristic of 
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Korea means that only 20 per cent of the 
peninsula may be used for cultivation. 
The Korean farmers who make up the 
bulk of the people are limited to culti- 
vating small fields in the valleys and 
plains. The plains are more extensive on 
the west and the south than they are in 
the north and in the interior. The west 
coast, bordering the shallow Yellow Sea, 
has wide tidal flats. On the east coast the 
plains are fragmented, and hills and 
mountains rise abruptly from the deep 
Sea of Japan. 

Korea is dominated by a mid-latitude 
continental climate. In common with 
many other areas of the Far East, the 
country experiences cold winters and 
warm humid summers due to the mon- 
soonal influence. The seasonal variations 
are more pronounced in the north where 
the winters are bitterly cold. In the 
south, where the winters are nci so cold, 
some fields may be double cropped. 

Korea has had a long history. There 
are many illustrations of the antiquity 
of civilization. For centuries Korea has 
been a relatively stable, self-sufficient ag- 
ricultural community with people living 
in small villages in thatched-roofed and 
mud-walled homes. Here, too, there is, of 
course, diversity within Korea. In some 
of the mountain areas the farmers do not 
live in villages but are in a dispersed pat- 
tern of settlement; their homes are 
shingled-roofed and have log walls. Mil- 
let and grain sorghum are staple crops 
rather than rice. Despite this diversity of 
settlement patterns and crops, there has 
been throughout Korea an adherence to 
an agrarian way of life. This has given 
strength and stability to the family struc- 
ture of Korea, influenced as it has been 
ideologically by Confucian ethics and 
other ideas which have come from China. 

In recent times modern industries and 
commerce have been developed within 
the peninsula. Much of this aspect of the 
economy was developed by the Japanese 
who controlled Korea from 1910 to 1945. 
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The mineral resources and the hydro- 
electric power resources of Korea were 
exploited by the Japanese for their bene- 
fit. With this economic development came 
the construction of railroad and road fa- 
cilities. The towns and cities grew rap- 
idly. 


Divided Korea 


This geographic background of Korea 
needs stress. Note has been made of the 
differences between north and south 
Korea, but this is done in order to em- 
phasize that when these two areas are 
unified, then the whole area can have 
more economic viability. The greatest 
tragedy in Korea in recent years has been 
the division of Korea, first by the 38th 
parallel and now by a truce line.? After 
the bloody Korean War, the 38th parallel 
was modified by another line—the truce 
line. Actually the differences between 
these lines are not great. The truce line 
goes at what could be termed a slightly. 
cockeyed angle to the 38th parallel. It is 
much better related to the local terrain 
of the area of central Korea, but it still 
subdivides into two very significant and 
important areas—north and south Korea. 

The passage of time only increases the 
difficulties of reintegration within Korea. 
The different political institutions which 
have been developed north and south of 
this line, with their sharply divergent 
economic structures and_ ideological 
bents, have made no progress toward uni- 
fication. The geographic parallel, there- 


*I have discussed in other places the character 
of the 38th parallel as a dividing line; for ex- 
ample, in the Association of American Geog- 
taphers meeting in 1947 and 1948. These papers 
were later presented in the issue of World Poli- 
tics, A Quarterly Journal of International Rela- 
tions, for January, 1949. The conclusion of that 
paper reads: “Therefore, the 38th parallel, orig- 
inating as a hasty military expedient, and func- 
tioning as a rigid barrier, despite its handicaps 
as a natural boundary, will probably continue as 
a critical boundary where friction exists and 
where a serious world struggle might be pre- 
cipitated at any time.” 
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fore, between 1950 and 1960 is really very 
close. In order to understand the differ- 
ences between north and south Korea a 
table of estimated economic production 
has been prepared contrasting the two 
areas, It is worth while discussing some 
of the developments in these two areas 
to stress the divergent trends. 


North Korea 


The area under the control of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
makes up appreciably more than half of 
Korea (Table 1). This area of north 
Korea is a mountainous land with 
limited good agricultural land. The pop- 
ulation is variously estimated, above or 
below 10,000,000 depending upon judg- 
ments as to the devastation caused by the 
war. Hundreds of thousands of Koreans 
fled from north to south Korea before 
and during the war, a telling indication 
of their reaction to the Communist re- 
gime. 

Communist ideology has been evident 
in all phases of life in north Korea, in 
particular in its economic life. There has 
been an emphasis upon communization 
of the villages of north Korea. Many state 
farms have been developed and socialized; 
collectivization has progressed apace. 
This has, however, not meant an overall 
decrease in production. Under rigorous 
circumstances, actual production on a 
short term basis has been forced to in- 
crease. The amount of goods which come 
into the market and are under control 
also has increased considerably. 

There have been some other factors 
which have caused a lessening of produc- 
tion in agricultural goods in north Korea. 
One was the killing off of large numbers 
of draft animals which are important in 
agriculture. There have been shortages in 
supplies of chemical fertilizers produced 
and distributed in north Korea. It is in- 
teresting to note that the north Korean 
government has been trying to increase 
the amount of arable land considerably. 
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TABLE 1 
EsTIMATED ECONOMIC PRODUCTION—NORTH AND SOUTH KorEA—1957? 


Area—square miles 
Population—persons 
Paddy Fields—acres 

Dry Fields—acres*® 
Rice—metric tons 

Other Grains—metric tons 
Work Cattle—head 
Marine Catch—metric tons 
Lumber—cubic meters 
Coal—metric tons 

Iron Ore—metric tons 
Cement—metric tons 
Electrical Power—Thousand KWH 
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North South 
47,097 37,959 
_ 10,000,000 22,500,000 
1,140,475 2,936,697* 
3,773,245 1,984,047 
1,592,700 2,360,700 
1,676,700 707,089 
694,000 966,734 
564,000 403,000 
1,000,000° 419,000 
5,000,000° 2,441,217 
400,000° 185,412 
895,000° 91,977 
6,900,000* 1,323,000 


*It is extremely difficult to obtain objective, up-to-date economic data on Korea. These figures have 
been assembled by utilizing radio, newspaper and magazine reports, official yearbooks, and other 
sources. The data on south Korea is thought to be much more accurate than that of north Korea 
where figures must be interpreted often from percentages and index figures and planned production 
goals. Data published in south Korea on north Korea and that on south Korea broadcast from 
north Korea is very misleading and has not been used. 

* 40%, of this paddy land may be double cropped for dry crops. 

5 The dry fields are used for cereal and non-cereal crops, such as vegetables, pulses, fruit, forage 


crops, cotton, etc. 
* These are “planned” production figures. 


Projects which were started by the Japa- 
nese decades ago have been reactivated 
in more recent times; particularly in 
northwestern Korea large scale projects 
to increase agricultural land along the 
tidal flats have been attempted, 
Mineral production and development 
of electric power resources and the re- 
building of refineries and factories has 
gone on energetically. However, the de- 
struction of the war was so tremendous 
in these plants that this sector of the 
economy has been slow in achieving re- 
covery and expansion. There has been, it 
must be remembered, a seven-year period 
since the end of active hostilities. With 
the aid of Soviet specialists and Chinese 
Communist economic support, many of 
the industries of north Korea are re- 
ported to have been rehabilitated and, 
in some cases, even expanded. Generally 
the same lines which had been taken in 
previous decades have been followed, al- 
though it would have been logical to ex- 
pect that some divergencies would have 
taken place when plants were being built 
anew. Hydro-electric plants have been 


repaired rather than new ones built; the 
large complex of chemical industries and 
heavy industries along the northeast 
coast of Korea has continued to be a 
significant center, Development of some 
large industrial areas in the northwest of 
Korea has furthered the economic link- 
ing of north Korea with Manchuria and 
north China. 

Naturally in north Korea the Com- 
munist regime is in tight control. 
Though there have been some changes 
in the party leadership, the Russian- 
trained Communist is still at the top, 
army generals who gained prominence in 
fighting during the Korean War have re- 
placed some of the civilian officials in 
the government. The regime in north 
Korea has hardened in its Communist 
character rather than been weakened.” 


*In north Korea the geographic profession is 
very small in number according to a recent ar- 
ticle, V. A. Dementev, “Geographical Sciences in 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic,” Bul- 
letin of the All-Union Geographical Society, 90, 
No. 3 (May-June, 1958), 288-293. This Russian 
writer has an interesting comment on how the 
geographic profession is progressing. ““The most 
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South Korea 


In south Korea there has been a great 
deal of economic improvement, yet the 
population has increased both by migra- 
tion from north Korea and by natural 
increase. The agricultural productivity 
has also increased, but not too greatly. 
As a consequence, south Korea to some 
extent is on an economic treadmill: as 
population has increased, food produc- 
tion, though it has also increased, has 
not done so at a sufficiently accelerated 
rate to make possible any dramatic in- 
crease in the standards of living. Gener- 
ally good climatic situations have meant 
that the food production has kept up, 
but one thing which is much feared is 
a cycle of bad climatic years that could 
cause a great deal of hardship. Fertilizer 
imports from America and elsewhere 
have enabled the productivity per acre to 
be stepped up. Land reform has been car- 
ried out so that the farming economy is 
dominated by many small land owners. 
Economic development has not had a 
great upsurge so that Korea is still a tre- 
mendous debtor nation in terms of inter- 
national trade. There is still a serious 
need for increased and better housing, 
for rehabilitation of the cities and towns 
of Korea, though great strides have been 
taken on this aspect of the economy. 

Politically the situation in south Korea 
has shown a gradual growth of more and 
more democratic tendencies. Elections 
are relatively free and are hard fought. 
President Syngman Rhee has been the 


important feature of the development of geo- 
graphical science in the (north) Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic is its materialistic trend. 
Korean scholars in their research strive to base 
their work on Marxist-Leninist theory when 
analyzing natural phenomena equally as well as 
when studying the structure and development of 
the national economy and social political life of 
their homeland vor of foreign countries. This is 
just the reason that geographers in the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic study Soviet geo- 
graphic literature with great interest and that 
this same Soviet geographic literature is so 
eagerly utilized by Korean students who have 
successfully studied Russian.” 
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dominant political character even at his 
advanced age. Future political changes 
will be interesting to watch. The opposi- 
tion party is very vocal, although it does 
not command a large number in the legis- 
lative assembly. An important element in 
present and future political develop- 
ments in Korea is the well-trained and 
organized military forces. This could 
have both good and bad features associ- 
ated with it. In general, the Korean army, 
air force, and navy have been greatly in- 
fluenced by American training and views 
and, in essence, have a democratic rather 
than a totalitarian trend. 

War and its aftermath have played 
havoc with the Confucian-ordered so- 
ciety. Family ties have been broken. 
Many thousands of orphans and up- 
rooted persons have added to the social 
instability. There continues to be a tre- 
mendous drive for self-improvement 
through education. Schools, through the 
college and university level, have been 
developed and are greatly overcrowded 
with eager students anxious to better 
their lot.® 


Conclusion 


What is, then, the geographic parallel 
between Korea in 1960 and Korea of 
1950? The long-range aims of a unified, 
democratic, and independent Korea must 


- be viewed realistically. The opportuni- 


ties for unification appear dimmer as 
time goes on, perhaps only to be carried 
out as part of a global showdown be- 
tween the Communist world and the 
free world. To the free world, obviously, 
a “democratic” Korea is one which will 
be non-communistic; to the Communists, 


’The geographers in south Korea, although 
there are only a handful of them, are very 
active. They have been involved primarily in 
writing textbooks for the grade school and high 
school level. A core of active geographers is as- 
sociated with the College of Education of Seoul 
National University. Though some detailed re- 
search work is being carried on, there has not 
been much publication of the results of these 
studies. 
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the word “democratic” is connoted as 
“communist.” Minds are being warped 
and totalitarian trends are gaining 
strength in Korea. The opportunities, 
therefore, for a true democratic Korea to 
emerge have been greatly lessened. The 
third aim for an independent Korea— 
independent of the United States as well 
as of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China—is also difficult to achieve. A 
Korean nation, which will be able to 
maintain its independence as a small na- 
tion among the large powers of the Far 
East, can serve as a useful make-weight 
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in the political situation of this part of 
the globe. It may serve as a significant 
buffer nation, but this is a role not 
strongly desired by the Koreans, for they 
have suffered from buffeting for cen- 
turies. 

The outlook for Korea is not bright. 
Perhaps the Koreans may through time 
become accustomed to this division of 
their peninsula, but a divided Korea is 
no long-range, peaceful solution. Ten- 
sions are always present that could erupt 
into hot warfare in 1960 just as they did 
in 1950. 


OUTLETS TO THE SEA FOR LAND-LOCKED LAOS* 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 


Aos, the only land-locked country in 
Southeast Asia, is relatively isolated 

and by twentieth century technological 
standards economically underdeveloped 
(Fig. 1). When it was part of French 
Indochina, it benefitted little under 
France’s half-century program of trans- 
portation improvement. Since becoming 
an independent state in 1949 and land- 
locked, Laos is dependent on its ocean 
commerce passing through foreign coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, it does not have 


* This article was presented as a paper in an 
abbreviated form at the 45th Annual Meeting of 
the National Council for Geographic Education 
held in Detroit in November, 1959. It was part of 
a sectional program devoted to the Geography of 
Southeast Asia (prepared by the author). 

While serving two years (1955-1957) as a Visit- 
ing Professor at the College of Education, Krung 
Thep, Thailand, the writer studied in the field 
the primary outlets to the sea for land-locked 
Laos except Sihanoukville and Haiphong. Si- 
hanoukville had not been constructed and Hai- 
phong was “off limits.” 

Except for Figure 2, the maps in the paper 
were drawn by Emmitt Christian who was paid 
with funds from the Research Fund of the 
Graduate School, Indiana University. Beatriz 
Rey, a geography graduate, drafted Figure 2. 


transit agreements with all its neighbors 
and some of the countries occupying its 
natural accesses to the ocean are not only 
unfriendly but sometimes hostile. Lao- 
tian overseas trade can build up only if 
suitable transit provisions are reached 
with its neighboring countries, 

Regardless of who controlled its area, 
for centuries Laos faced the problem of 
securing economical access to the ocean. 
Now that seaports have been constructed 
at Krung Thep (Bangkok), Thailand, 
and Sihanoukville, Cambodia, Laos has 
the possibility of developing several al- 
ternate routes to the sea. 

The problem of isolation may not 
seem to be too great when one glances at 
a political map. Much of the Laotian 
eastern boundary is within 100 miles of 
the China Sea. Unfortunately eastern 
Laos, as a part of the Annamite Cordil- 
lera, is a continuous rim of hills and 
mountains (Fig. 2). With few exceptions, 
the Laotian eastern boundary follows 
the water divide separating the Mekong 
River watershed from those of the short 
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rivers flowing into the Gulf of Tonkin 
and the China Sea. 


Outlets to the East 


For decades while France had political 
control of Indochina, it had dreams of 
linking Laos to the east coast. Un- 
doubtedly this policy was influenced by 
geographic proximity. All of Laos lies 
closer in mile-distance to the east coast 
than to the south coast of the Indo- 
Pacific peninsula. 

Plans for a rail outlet to the east were 
visualized as early as 1898 by the then 
Governor General Doumer of Indochina. 


One of the four major routes in his 
program was a line connecting the coast 
of Annam with the Mekong River. But 
this route ranked third on the priority 
list and construction was delayed for 
several decades. 

The construction of a rail link between 
the east coast and the Mekong River was 
started in the 1930’s. The French sur- 
veyed the entire route between Tanap 
on the main Indochina rail line through 
Mugia Pass to Thakhek adjacent to the 
Mekong. In 1933 about 11 miles of this 
117-mile line westward from Tanap to 
Xam Cuc was opened for traffic (Fig. 3). In 
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addition an aerial cable line 25 miles 
long was constructed between Xam Cuc 
and Ban Naphao through the Mugia 
Pass. This aerial cable carried only mer- 
chandise and ceased operation in March, 
1945.1 Then further building stopped. 
Construction costs were enormous with 
threats of getting higher as the route en- 
tered mountainous terrain where tun- 
nels would be needed. Moreover, reve- 
nues from the main rail line, paralleling 
the coast and linking Hanoi in the north 
with Saigon in the south, were disap- 
pointingly low when compared with con- 
struction costs, 

Before the Second World War, three 
trunk highways of varying quality crossed 

* Norton S. Ginsburg (editor), Area Handbook 


on Laos, University of Chicago, for the Human 
Relations Area Files, Inc., 1955, p. 103. 
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the hills and mountains of the Annamite 
Cordillera to link the Laotian cities on 
the Mekong River with the east coast. 
(Fig. 4). Of these three, the two shortest 
roads crossed central Laos. Highway No. 
9, linking Quang Tri on the coast with 
Savannakhet and Pakse on the Mekong, 
was a metalled and an all-weather road. 
Highway No. 8 connecting Vinh, near 
the coast, to Thakhek is the shortest 
route across the Annam Mountains be- 
tween the Mekong and the China Sea (a 
distance of approximately 168 miles). 
The northern most of these three high- 
ways, Highway No. 7, linked Vinh with 
Xieng Khouang, Luang Prabang, and 
Vientiane (Wieng Chan), the capital, all 
in northern Laos. However, the route 
between these three cities was never 
“passable to motor vehicles in sections of 
its course and is closed to all wheeled 
equipment during the rainy season.””* 

Unfortunately because of steep grades, 
the narrowness of the roads, the unpro- 
ductive terrain these routes crossed, and 
the high cost of road transportation, 
these highways never functioned as prac- 
tical outlets to the sea for Laos. During 
the Second World War, the war for liber- 
ation, and the civil war which followed, 
these routes rapidly deteriorated and are 
not as serviceable now (in many stretches) 
as they were when constructed before the 
Second World War. 

Laos still remains isolated and eco- 
nomically inaccessible to the Gulf of 
Tonkin and Annam coast. 


Outlets to the South 


Across Cambodia and South Viet-Nam. 
In 1893 when the French took over Laos, 
the Mekong River was the chief artery 
for commerce between Laos and the 
China Sea. Fifty-six years later, in 1949 
when Laos regained its independence, 
the Mekong River was still the main 
artery for overseas commerce. The major 


? Ibid., p. 87. 
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change during this period was the con- Savannakhet, Pakse and Khone with 
struction of Highway No. 13, a trunk Saigon (Fig. 4). Built in 1939-40, the sec- 
line which supplements this river. This tion between Pakse and Savannakhet is 
highway parallels the left side of the river metalled. 

and attempts to link Vientiane, Thakhek, The Mekong River, supplemented by 
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highway transportation around its falls 
and rapids, remained the chief means of 
foreign commerce until 1955, chiefly be- 
cause no better way was available rather 
than because of its desirable navigable 
qualities. 

Uncontrolled and unimproved, the 
Mekong River is one of the least navi- 
gable among the large rivers gf the 
world. Between Kratie, Cambodia, and 
Vientiane there are several reaches sep- 
arated by rapids and waterfalls which 
make transhipment necessary (Fig. 3). 
Toward the end of the dry season when 
the river reaches it minimum flow, there 
are numerous narrows where the water is 
turbulent, swift and dangerous, At this 
time of the year, the rapids and sandbars 
have their maximum exposure. In many 
bottlenecks the channel is less than three 
feet deep. During the wet season, sub- 
surface currents, shifting channels, river 
bars and submerged debris (sawyers) are 
often tricky and dangerous. 

Just before the Second World War, in 
the low water season a boat going up- 
stream took 37 days to travel from Saigon 
to Vientiane. This is a distance of about 
1,100 river miles. Returning downstream 
' with the current, the trip took 27 days. 
During the wet- or high-water season the 
same trip upstream required 27 days 
while the downstream trip took only 22 


days. By comparison it took longer to. 


make a river boat trip between Saigon 
and Luang Prabang than to take a high 
sea-going vessel trip from Saigon to Mar- 
seilles, France, by way of the Suez Canal. 
Since Cambodia and Laos received their 
independence, boats no longer make 
scheduled trips from Saigon to Luang 
_ Prabang or Vientiane. 

During French rule three types of 
boats carried most of the freight and 
passengers on the Mekong. These were 
small ocean-going vessels, commercial 

* Information included in a letter from Charles 


H. Taquey, attache of American Embassy, Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, dated June 1, 1959. 
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river boats, and native boats and rafts. 
Then, as today, small ocean-going vessels 
navigated upstream to Phnom Penh 
which is 200 river-canal miles from Sai- 
gon. Strong tidal currents which reach 
inland to Phnom Penh were and still re- 
main very helpful. French operated river 
boats, aided by transhipment, carried 
goods and passengers between Phnom 
Penh and Vientiane. Motor boats, motor 
pirogues and rafts are used above Vien- 
tiane. 

It is easier to characterize navigation 
on the Mekong during the French Indo- 
china period if the river is divided into 
three reaches or stretches: (1) the lower, 
(2) the middle, and (3) the upper parts. 

(1) The lower Mekong stretches from 
the ocean to Khone a distance of approx- 
imately 435 miles. This part of the river 
is navigable throughout the year, but is 
handicapped during the low water sea- 
son by the rapids at Sambor. “Low water 
in this reach limits boats to 50 tons and 
not over 1 meter depth’’t (Fig. 3). 

(2) The middle Mekong stretches from 
Khone to Vientiane, a distance of ap- 
proximately 500 miles. The biggest ob- 
stacles to navigation between the lower _ 
and middle sections of this river are the 
Khone Falls and the Khemmarat Rapids. 
Commercial freight boats cannot cross 
the Khone Falls during any month of the 
year. Prior to the Second World War, 
Vientiane was the steamship terminus for 
small passenger and parcel boats. 

The Khone Falls have a fall of 57 to 73 
feet, depending on the river stages. Un- 
til March, 1945, a narrow gauge railway 
(about 4.5 miles long), constructed in 
1893 across the Isle of Khone, carried 
small tonnage barges past the falls. 
Cranes were used at each end of the rail 
line to pick up the loaded barges from 
the water and place them on the railway 


*Bureau of Reclamation, United States De- 
partment of Interior, Reconnaissance Report 
Lower Mekong River Basin, March, 1956, Ap- 
pendix 5-5. 
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cars. At the opposite end the barges were 
placed again in the water. This saved the 
expense of unloading and loading the 
barges. 

The Khemmarat rapids refer to an 80- 
mile stretch of the Mekong (from 30 
miles above Pakse to 30 miles below 
Savannakhet) which contains four major 
and several minor rapids. This stretch 
can only be navigated during the high 
water season, May to October, by steam- 
boats and launches of six-foot drafts. 

Fortunately, for a distance of about 
300 miles stretching from Savannakhet to 
a short distance upstream from Vien- 
tiane, the Mekong is relatively unob- 
structed, Vessels of 200 metric tons (draw- 
ing 70 inches of water) can navigate be- 
tween these two cities as well as between 
the Khone Falls and Pakse during high 
and medium water for about eight 
months out of the year. 

(3) The Upper Mekong stretches from 
Vientiane to the Burmese border about 
460 miles away. A short distance above 
Vientiane, where it flows through a num- 
ber of deep and narrow gorges, the gradi- 
ent of the Mekong becomes much steeper. 
To date only small motor boats operate 
between Vientiane and Luang Prabang 
some 200 miles upstream. People refer to 
the river above Luang Prabang as being 
“floatable” rather than navigable. Some 
sources indicate that this stretch is navi- 
gable for motor pirogues throughout the 
year. 

This characterization of pre-Second 
World War navigation on the Mekong is 
presented in order to help the reader 
evaluate potential navigation on the 
river. Today “there is no river traffic 
except locally between Laos and Cam- 
bodia.”® 

Across Thailand. ‘Two important de- 
velopments took place in Thailand dur- 
ing 1955 which, by 1956, diverted over 


*Quotation from a letter of William W. 
Thomas, Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy, Phnom Penh, Cambodia, dated January 8, 
1960. 
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5. A concrete slip under construction 
the cut had been made through the 
bank of the Mekong River at Nong 


Fic. 
after 
right 
Khai. 
half the flow of Laotian import-export 
trade from its former route through 
South Viet-Nam and Cambodia to one 
through Thailand. The two develop- 
ments making possible a new route for 
Laotian overseas commerce were: (1) an 
extension of a rail line to Nong Khai on 
the Mekong River and (2) the signing of 
a transit agreement by Laos and Thai- 
land. Since 1956, the chief outlet to the 
sea for Laos has been the Thai rail route 
between Krung Thep (Bangkok) and 
Nong Khai. Nong Khai, Thailand, is a 
rail terminus on the right bank of the 
Mekong River about 18 miles down- 
stream from Vientiane, located on the 
left bank (Fig. 5). 

In 1955 the railroad line which had 
hitherto terminated at Udon Thani was 
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extended about 35 miles to Nong Khai.® 
Approaches cut through the right and 
left banks of the Mekong and a concrete 
slip built on the Thai side enabled 
freight to move with ease between the 
rail head, the ferries, and the highway 
leading to Vientiane. (Fig. 6). 

A potential bridge across the Mekong 
River at Nong Khai is under considera- 
tion, but the river’s level fluctuates over 
50 feet between the maximum flow dur- 
ing the wet season and the minimum 
flow during the dry season. Conse- 
quently a very long and large bridge 
would be required. Because of the small 
quantity of foreign commerce and the 
large construction costs, building a bridge 
at this time seems economically unfeasi- 
ble. 

In July, 1955, a transit agreement was 
signed between Laos and Thailand, The 
agreement provides that “goods in transit 
to the territory of either party to this 
agreement shall be accorded the intransit 
rights in accordance with the principles 
and exceptions provided under the terms 
of the ‘Statute on Freedom of Transit’ of 
the Barcelona Convention and shall be 
subject to the laws and regulations in 
force in either country.””7 

After Nong Khai became a railway 
terminus and the transit agreement was 
signed, over one-half of the export-import 
trade of Laos was diverted from the 
Mekong River and Highway No. 13 (with 
Saigon as the entrepét) to the Thai rail- 
ways (with Krung Thep serving as the 
entrepot). Krung Thep is only about 311 
miles from Vientiane whereas Saigon is 
over 745 river miles from the Laotian 
capital or over twice the mile-distance. 


‘Krung Thep is also much closer in time- 


distance to Vientiane than Saigon. 
Prior to 1955, about 80 per cent of the 


*For more detail please refer to Thomas Frank 
Barton, “Railroads of Southeast Asia,” JouRNAL 
or 1960, 59, 21-34. 

‘United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East, 1957, Bangkok, Thailand, 1958, 
p. 187. 
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Laotian import-export trade came 
through or from Saigon and Cambodia, 
and about 20 per cent came from or 
through Thailand. 

“In 1955, of the total imports of Laos, 
47 per cent came from or through Thai- 
land; 51 per cent through Cambodia and 
South Viet-Nam, and 2 per cent from 
Hong Kong by air. Of its total exports, 
about 47 per cent went to, or through, 
Cambodia, and South Viet-Nam, and 53 
per cent through Thailand.”® 

In September, 1957, a bilateral agree- 
ment was signed by the Express Transit 
Organization of Thailand and the Rail- 
way Express Agency of the United States. 
Thus one of the largest remaining ob- 
stacles to freight flow between Krung 
Thep and Laos was removed. Prior to 
this agreement Krung Thep was often a 
transportation bottleneck because ship- 
pers in foreign countries were unwilling 
to issue through bills of lading on goods 
moving beyond this ocean port. In the 
past, too many traders suffered from 
heavy storage charges, damage to ship- 
ments, and often from the loss of part 
or all of the goods. 

Under the agreement, cargo can be 
shipped on through bills of lading from 
cities all over the world to any destina- 
tion in Thailand or Laos.® A “through 
bill” means that the shipping agent pre- 


" pays all charges and accepts the responsi- 


bility of delivery. What this means to 
Laos may be illustrated by citing one ex- 
ample. In mid-January, 1958, a shipment 
of industrial equipment arrived at the 
port in Krung Thep and on February 10, 
1958, it was delivered to the addressee 
in Vientiane. Since the new system has 
become routine, a shipment can be un- 
loaded at Krung Thep and delivered at 
Vientiane in a week. Before the new 
agreement, delivery took six months, the 
cost perhaps doubled, and part of the 


Ibid., p. 186. 


° The Bangkok Post, Bangkok, Thailand, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1958. p. 7. 
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shipment was probably lost. 

By 1958 the Laotian transit trade had 
grown so large that the State Railways of 
Thailand was asked to increase the num- 
ber of freight cars from 15 to 25 per day 
and to make more oil tank cars availa- 
ble.° This request was granted early in 
1959 after the State Railways received 
125 box cars from USOM." The Thais 
have agreed to provide a minimum of 20 
to 25 “freight waggons daily” should the 
need arise.12 About 450 cars are used 
monthly and about 30 per cent of these 
cars carry petroleum products.'* In addi- 
tion two large oil companies, Stanvac and 
Shell, provide tank cars from their car 
fleet for this trade. “Recently USOM 
provided undercarriages for forty buggy 
oil tankers which when fully operating 
will be able to transport 4,000 tons per 

Stanvac makes regular shipments of 
oil from Krung Thep to Vientiane. The 
oil moves from Krung Thep to the com- 
pany’s storage tanks at the Natar depot 
in Nong Khai by rail. From the storage 
tanks the oil moves in drums or tank 
trucks across the Mekong to the Laotian 
village of Thadeua (Tha Na Laeng) and 
then on to the capital. 

Also oil carrying trucks can be (1) 
loaded directly from tank cars standing 
on a Thai railway siding, (2) driven to 
the ferry, (3) be ferried across the river, 
and (4) driven to Vientiane in approxi- 
mately three to four hours. Of course the 
length of time required to make this trip 
varies with (1) availability of ferry trans- 
portation, (2) speed of Laotian custom 


® The Bangkok Post, Krung Thep, Thailand, 


February 24, 1958, p. 1. 


"Information in a letter from U. Alexis John- 
son, Ambassador, American Embassy, Krung 
Thep, Thailand, dated March 7, 1960. USOM is 
an abbreviated form of the term United States 
Overseas Mission. 

Information in a letter from Ahna Ramyan- 
anda, General Manager’s Office, State Railways 
of Thailand, dated March 7, 1960. 
Ibid. 

* Johnson, op. cit., March 7, 1960. 
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clearance, (3) road conditions, and (4) 
other factors, 

Facilities are continually being im- 
proved to expedite the flow of Laotian 
trade. A rail line was constructed from 
Natar Station (old town) to Nong Khai 
(present town) which runs very close to 
the bank of the Mekong River and along- 
side the completed concrete slip. This 
new station was opened on July 31, 1958. 
By September 1, 1959, new spur tracks 
and a transit warehouse were in opera- 
tion. These new facilities have greatly 
reduced the time required for tranship- 
ment by trucks. Custom officers work at 
the warehouse to expedite the inspec- 
tion and documentation of transit goods. 
Two fork lift trucks and a mobile five-ton 
crane assist in unloading and loading op- 
erations, In fact, it is reported that goods 
move so quickly that the warehouse ca- 
pacity is only utilized to a limited degree 
most of the time. 

In addition to the transit warehouse at 
Nong Khai, a warehouse (maximum ca- 
pacity 4,000 tons) is reserved for the 
Laotian trade at the Klongtoi Wharf in 
Krung Thep.'® 

In Laos, the road connecting Vientiane 
with Thadeua (Tha Na Laeng) is not a 
modern highway. It is poorly surfaced 
with asphalt and is often in need of re- 
pair. The maximum gross weight of 


‘trucks and their loads is about 13 tons. 


Fortunately it is only about 18 miles be- 
tween the capital and the ferry landing. 
There is no warehouse in Thadeau (Tha 
Na Laeng) and loading and unloading 
on the Laotian side are limited to one 
heavy crane and manual labor."¢ 

By 1959, there was little river traffic 
except locally between Laos and Cam- 
bodia. The Mekong River no longer 
functioned as an outlet to the sea.1* 

Although the Vientiane-Nong Khai- 
Krung Thep route is the principal outlet 


* Ramyananda, op. cit., March 7, 1960. 
%* Johnson, op cit., March 7, 1960. 
* Thomas, op. cit., January 8, 1960. 
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to the sea for Laos today, since the sign- 
ing of the transit agreement between the 
two countries in 1955, trade has increased 
also between Pakse and Savannakhet in 
Laos and Ubon in Thailand. During the 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959, it is estimated 
that Ubon handled about 10 per cent of 
the Laotian trade going through Thai- 
land.1* Ubon, the teminus of a rail line 
which bifurcates at Nakhon Ratchasima, 
is 359 miles from Krung Thep (Fig. 6). 
Pakse is over 500 river-canal miles from 
Saigon. During the high water season, 
boats can navigate the Mekong from 
Pakse and Savannakhet to this river’s 
tributary, the Mun, and continue up- 
stream to Ubon, the Thai railway termi- 
nus. During part of the wet season, the 
Mun River is not only dammed by the 
high water in the Mekong, but its flow is 
reversed, 

During the decade of 1950-1960, the 
Thai highways connecting Thakhek and 
Savannakhet with rail lines in Northwest 
Thailand were superior to the roads con- 
necting these cities with the east or Pa- 
cific coast of continental Southeast Asia. 
An all-weather but non-metallic highway 
connects Nakhon Phanom (on the right 
bank of the Mekong across the river from 
Thakhek) with Udon Thani on the rail 
line which terminates at Nong Khai (Fig. 
3). Or goods ferried across the river from 
Thakhek could move southward over an 
all-weather, non-metallic road through 
Mukdahan to the rail terminus at Ubon 
(Fig. 3). Neither of these highways are 
modern roads constructed to accommo- 
date the huge trucks used so frequently 
in the western hemisphere. However 
these roads are being developed as pri- 
mary routes in Thailand. 

Since the new modern metallic high- 
way, the Friendship Highway, was 
opened to traffic between Krung Thep 
and Nakhon Ratchasima, it is now physi- 
cally possible for a truck to make a trip 


% Johnson, op. cit., March 7, 1960. 
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between Krung Thep, Ubon Thani and 
Nakhon Pathom. Prior to the opening of 
the Friendship Highway not even cars 
or Land Rovers (British jeeps) could get 
from Krung Thep to Nakhon Ratcha- 
sima during the wet season. However, 
north of Nakhon Ratchasima,“chug 
holes,” single lane bridges, washed-out 
fills, clouds of dust and other obstruc- 
tions (1) slow down traffic, (2) contrib- 
ute to frequent accidents, and (3) make 
highway transportation expensive and 
difficult. Perhaps the greatest obstacles 
limiting these highways as outlets for 
Laos is that control of the goods in 
transit is practically impossible if they 
were moved by trucks now operating in 
Thailand. Consequently the major con- 
tribution of the highways in Northeast 
Thailand is to provide links from the 
Laotian cities to the two rail lines (Fig. 
3). 


Potential Outlets 


Airways. Air freight transportation is 
not expected to increase in comparison 
with other types. In 1955 only about two 
per cent of the Laotian imports arrived 
by air from Hong Kong. The amount of 
exports flown out are almost nil because 
the country’s chief exports of (1) wood 
and wood products, (2) tin concentrates, 
(3) hides and skins, (4) green coffee, and 
(5) benzoin and benzoin bark are heavy 
and/or bulky and of low value per hun- 
dred weight.1° The chief imports of 
(1) fruits and vegetables, (2) textiles and 
clothing, (3) processed foods and_bever- 
ages, and (4) mineral and chemical prod- 
ucts have similar characteristics and con- 
sequently come by surface freight. 

Four air lines serve Laos. Air Laos is 
based at Vientiane, and Thai Airways, 
Cathay Pacific Airways and Air-Viet-Nam 
have scheduled flights to Vientiane. Most 
of the international passenger flow and 

* United States Department of Commerce, 


Basic Data on the Economy of Laos, Washington, 
D.C., 1958, p. 9. 
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air parcel freight enters the Laotian capi- 
tal. From here passengers and goods must 
use other means of transportation to 
reach the provincial capitals and villages. 

Across North Viet-Nam. Apparently 
Laos cannot hope to have outlets across 
North Viet-Nam to the Gulf of Tonkin 
for decades unless it is conquered and/or 
becomes a part of the Communist world. 
Even if it were to reach an agreement 
with North Viet-Nam, there is no guar- 
antee that satisfactory highways would 
be built and maintained across the moun- 
tains and plateau ridges that divide the 
Red and the Mekong Rivers, or that 
Laotian foreign trade could afford to 
travel over these highways. If sometime 
in the future modern highways are built 
by North Viet-Nam and Laos to link the 
Mekong River and the Gulf of Tonkin, 
it seems likely that the two best routes 
would be between Dong Ha and Savan- 
nakhet and Thakhek and Vinh (Fig. 3). 
Because of North Viet-Nam’s present 
hostile attitude, the Laotian government 
does not even discuss outlets to the sea 
with its northeast neighbor. 

Across South Viet-Nam. Although Laos 
and South Viet-Nam are both in the or- 
bit of the Free World and on friendly 
terms, Laos’ best outlet across South Viet- 
Nam, the Mekong River, first crosses 
Cambodia. According to Steinberg, 
Cambodia’s “relation with the Republic 
of Vietnam (South Vietnam) seriously de- 
teriorated after the Geneva cease-fire of 
1954.” Cambodia’s use of the Mekong 
River is sometimes hampered and inter- 
rupted. 

Perhaps in the future South Viet-Nam 
may build and maintain all-weather 


_ highways across the Annamite Moun- 


tains to encourage the flow of Laotian 
trade, but such improvements do not 
seem probable in the near future. During 
its fifty-odd years of transportation con- 
struction, the French government never 


David J. Steinberg, Cambodia, HRAF Press, 
New Haven, 1959, p. 157. 
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built an all-weather road across these 
mountains. Highways No. 14 and No. 19 
of the old French Indochina regime 
crossed the mountains but could only be 
used through the mountains and in Laos 
during the dry season. 

The most successful highway outlet for 
Laos during the French colonial period 
was Highway No. 13 (Fig. 4). It was built 
north and northeast of Saigon to Khone, 
Cambodia, avoiding the mountains and 
hills of the Annamite Cordillera to the 
northeast. Both the road and its signifi- 
cance as a Laotian and Cambodian outlet 
to the sea have deteriorated since the 
Second World War. The route crosses 
Cambodia and with the existing diplo- 
matic relations between Phnom Penh 
and Saigon, neither the road or its serv- 
ice as an outlet is expected to improve 
in the near future. 

The Lower Mekong Project. In 1957 
a “Committee for Coordination of In- 
vestigation of the Lower Mekong” was 
set up under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) to 
supervise the aid coming from various 
sources to help survey the Lower Mekong 
River** and its watershed, The commit- 
tee is composed of members from the 
four riparian states, namely, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, South Viet-Nam and Thailand. 


_ After the various surveys are made, a 


program of multiple use development of 
the Mekong River’s water will be for- 
mulated. At the present time it is be- 
lieved that the three major uses will be 
for irrigation, hydro-electric power, and 
navigation. 

It is too early to evaluate the influence 
high permanent dams will have on navi- 
gation. Undoubtedly in the dry season 
long permanent pools of water will sub- 
stantially aid year-around transport in 
various stretches of the river by sub- 
merging rapids and increasing the depth 

* The “lower Mekong” refers to the Mekong 
River south of the Laotian-Burmese border. 
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of the shoal crossings. However, if a 
permanent dam with a height of 180 feet 
is constructed at Khemmarat, Thailand, 
a serious problem will be how to get 
river traffic over, through, or around such 
a high barrier. Three engineering possi- 
bilities are: (1) “tranship directly across 
the dam,” (2) “construction of two ship 
locks to overcome the very large differ- 
ence in water level,” and (3) “that sec- 
tions of vessels (container barges) should 
be raised hydraulically in a vertical tube 
or shaft. . . .”*? Of course this dam may 
not materialize for several years or 
decades. But when and if it is built, this 
dam may well contribute to the develop- 
ment of a transportation boundary. (The 
falls have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the same boundary.) Foreign 
trade about the dam (as now above the 
falls) may move through Thailand, and 
foreign trade below the dam through 
Cambodia. 

Sihanoukville, Cambodia. A new out- 
let to the sea is now available through 
Cambodia, but to date the flow of 
Laotian trade through Thailand has not 
been altered. This new potential outlet 
might be called the Khone-Phnom Penh- 
Sihanoukville outlet. A new deep-water 
port has been constructed at Sihanouk- 
ville on the Gulf of Siam near Kampot. 
High-sea going ships drawing 26 feet of 
water can dock here. Although the port 
was not officially open during 1959, ships 
started arriving in January of that year.** 
The APL Presidnt Coolidge, drawing 26 
feet of water, went in at low tide on 
December 19, 1959. 

In addition to the new port, other 
projects have been completed or are in 
the planning and administrative stages. 
The new 14l-mile all metal modern 
highway from Phnom Penh to Sihanouk- 
ville was opened to traffic officially on 


*United Nations, Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, Development of Water 
Resources in the Lower Mekong Basin (Flood 
Control Series No. 12), Bangkok, 1957, p. 47. 

2 Thomas, op. cit., January 8, 1960. 
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July 22, 1959. And on October 10, 1959, 
a transit agreement was signed between 
Laos and Cambodia, but the provisions 
had not been made public by the end of 
that year. Near the end of 1959, the Cam- 
bodian Railway published a map show- 
ing a projected railway from Phnom 
Penh to the port of Sihanoukville via 
Kampot. It is too early to evaluate what 
influence, if any, the Sihanoukville port 
will have on Laotian overseas trade.** 


Summary 

For over half a century while in con- 
trol of Indochina, the French were con- 
cerned lest the Laotian Mekong River 
trade be diverted from Saigon to Krung 
Thep. This diversion took place in 1956 
after Laos, Cambodia, and South Viet- 
Nam had secured their independence. 
Most of the Laotian trade may move 
from Vientiane to Krung Thep for many 
decades to come. 

Although nearly all the Laotian trade 
today moves through the Thai city of 
Nong Khai, some trade is now trickling 
through Ubon and more would move 
through other Thai cities such as 
Nakhon Phanom and Mukdahan if the 
railways which Thailand proposed in 
1946 were constructed (Fig. 7 and Fig. 3). 
For example, at the present time the 
Laotian tin deposits near Thakhek are 
inaccessible. But if the Thai were to 
build a rail line to Nakhon Phanom then 
Thakhek which is just across the river 
would have an outlet (Fig. 3). Or if rails 
were lain to Mukdahan, Thailand, it 
would help provide an outlet for Savan- 
nakhet, Laos. Perhaps the Thais who 
drew up the railway construction pro- 
posals in 1946 had in mind providing fa- 
cilities to move Laotian commerce of 
their “blood brothers and relatives” as 
well as binding various peripheral parts 
of their country to their capital. The 
plain of Northeast Thailand and the 
plain to the east across the Mekong River 
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in Laos are both parts of a larger plains . 


region drained by the Mekong River 
(Fig. 2). 

In recent years representatives of vari- 
ous countries in South and Southeast 
Asia have been discussing the potentiali- 
ties and the desirability of connecting the 
railways into a continental system in 
. order to promote an international ex- 
change of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products. Should these discussions 
lead to an evaluation of potential rail 
lines, undoubtedly a line connecting 
Mae Sot, Burma, with Tak, Phitsanulok, 
Loei and Nakhon Phanom, Thailand, 
and Thakhek, Laos, would be carefully 


considered.?5 

With its strategic location, Krung 
Thep may well hold its present position 
of being the most important Laotian 
entrep6ét for many decades. Functionally 
it is a free port for Laotian goods. 
Klongtoi Wharf, located on the Chao 
Phraya River in Krung Thep, is about 
500 miles closer to Vientiane by rail than 
Sihanoukville, and rail deliveries from 
Nong Khai can be made in five to six 
days whereas goods moving on the 
Mekong River would take weeks and 
months to reach Phnom Penh. Here the 
Laotian commerce would need to be 

* Barton, op. cit., p. 33. 
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transferred to trucks and taken to 
Sihanoukville. The combined road-river 
distance between Krung Thep and Vien- 
tiane is only 311 miles or less than half 
as far. Moreover, whether there are natu- 
ral falls or a concrete dam over 180 feet 
high at Khemmarat, water transporta- 
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tion will be handicapped at this location. 

During the decade of 1960's the Lao- 
tions may have a choice of three alter- 
nate routes to the sea with Krung Thep, 
Saigon and Sihanoukville as_ three 


entrepots in Thailand, South Viet-Nam, 
and Cambodia. 


o RAPID has been political change in 

Africa the last few years that atlas 
and other reference maps generally 
available cannot help but be obsolete. 
The major purpose of this article is to 
present the major political divisions of 
Africa as they are found in early 1960 
(Figure 1 and Table 1). 

Almost 60 separate political units—in- 
dependent, colony, protectorate, trust 
territory, and other administration—exist 
today in Africa; half of these have ex- 
perienced important political alteration 
during the last decade. Several former 
political units have vanished from the 
map; others await scheduled changes; in 
still others, agitation for freedom grows 
daily. 

At the close of the Second World War, 
only the Union of South Africa, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Liberia were independent 
countries. By early 1960, these four had 
been joined by 19 other states. Libya 
gained its autonomy in 1951; Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Sudan (former Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan) in 1956; Ghana (former 
Gold Coast) in 1957. 

In 1958, the French colonies of West 


* The writer is indebted to Dr. George H. T. 
Kimble for his helpful suggestions on the pres- 
entation of this constantly changing material. 
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Africa, Equatorial Africa, and Madagas- 
car were abolished under General de 
Gaulle’s new constitutional vote. Guinea 
became an independent state and eleven 
other units voted, in effect, to associate as 
member states, all republics, of the new 
French Community—Senegal, Maurita- 
nia, Sudanese (Republic), Upper Volta, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, Chad, Cen- 
tral Afican (Republic), Gabon, and 
Malagasy. 

The first new nation of 1960 was the 
Republic of Cameroun, former French 
trust territory, which commenced, its po- 
litical career, somewhat shakily, the first 
of January. Other units scheduled for 
autonomy this year are Republic of Togo 
(French trust territory), Somalia (Italian 
administered trust territory), Nigeria, 
and the Belgian Congo. While the first 
three had been projected for some time, 
independence for the Belgian Congo, set 
for June 30, came as a complete surprise, 
never suspected by even the African ex- 
perts until announced in January. 

Tanganyika, now a British trust terri- 
tory, is another country on the verge of 
self-rule. Freedom in 1960 for neighbor- 
ing Somalia and the Belgian Congo may 
have a strong effect on the “tumult of 
transition” in Kenya and Uganda, two 
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Fic. 1. Major Political Divisions of Africa, March, 1960. 
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TABLE 1 


Political Status 


A. CONTINENTAL AFRICA 


Algeria 
Angola 
Basutoland 
Bechunaland 


Belgian Congo 

Cameroons, Br. 

Cameroun, Rep. of 

Central African Rep. 

Ceuta, Mililla 

Chad, Rep. of 

Congo, Rep. of the 

Dahomey, Rep. of 

Egypt (part of United 
Arab Rep.) 

Ethiopia & Eritrea, 
Fed. of 

French Somaliland 

Gabon Rep. 

Gambia, The 

Ghana 

Guinea, Rep. of 

Ifni 

Ivory Coast, Rep. of the 

Kenya 

Liberia, Rep. of 

Libya 


Mali Federation: 
Senegal, Rep. of 
Sudanese Rep. 

Mauritania, Islamic 

Rep. of 

Morocco 

Mozambique 


Niger, Rep. of 
Nigeria 
Port. Guinea 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, 
Fed. of 
So. Rhodesia 
No. Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Somaliland Prot. 
South Africa, Union of 


Southwest Africa 


Span. Guinea (incl. Fer- 
nando Po, Rio Muni, 
Annoban) 

Span. Sahara 


* Autonomy scheduled for 1960. 


overseas dept. (Fr.) 
overseas prov. (Port.) 
colony (U.K.) 

prot. (U.K.) 


*colony (Belg.) 

trust terr. (U.K.) 
independent 
member state, F.C. 
part of Spain 
member state, F.C. 
member state, F.C. 
member state, F.C. 
independent 


independent 


overseas terr. (Fr.) 
member state, F.C. 
colony & prot. (U.K.) 
independent 
independent 

colony (Spain) 
member state, F.C. 
colony & prot. (U.K.) 
independent 
independent 


member state, F.C. 
member state, F.C. 
member state, F.C. 


independent 
overseas prov. (Port) 


member state, F.C. 
*colony & prot. (U.K.) 
overseas prov. (Port.) 


self gov. colony (U.K.) 
prot. (U.K.) 
prot. (U.K.) 
trust terr. (Belg.) 
colony & prot. (U.K.) 
*trust terr. (Italy) 
prot. (U.K.) 
independent; assoc. 
with Commonwealth 
former L. of N. mandate; 
adm. by U. of S. Af. 
colony (Spain) 


colony (Spain) 
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Area 
(sq. mi.) 


852,600 
481,351 

11,716 
275,000 


904,757 

34,081 
166,489 
238,000 


501,000 
139,000 

44,290 
386,198 


398,350 


9,071 
102,290 
4,005 
91,843 
96,865 
740 
127,520 
224,960 
43,000 
679,358 


76,084 
463,500 
418,120 


172,104 
297,731 


458,976 
339,169 
13,948 


486,973 
150,333 
287,640 
49,000 
20,540 
27,925 
194,000 
68,000 
472,359 


317,887 
10,852 


105,409 


Popula- 
tion 


10,265,000 
4,392,000 
685,000 
$34,000 


13,559,000 
1,591,000 
3,187,000 
1,134,000 
2,730,000 

760,000 
1,719,000 
24,026,000 


20,580,000 


67,000 
404,000 
311,000 

4,836,000 
2,507,000 

38,000 
2,482,000 
6,261,000 
2,750,000 
1,092,000 


2,269,000 
3,708,000 
624,000 


10,225,000 
6,234,000 


2,415,000 
34,000,000 
559,000 


7,650,000 
2,640,000 
2,300,000 
2,710,000 
4,568,000 
2,500,000 
1,268,000 
640,000 
14,418,000 


539,000 
212,000 


32,000 


Capital 


Alger 
Luanda 
Maseru 
Serowe, 
Mafeking 
(U. of S.Af.) 
Léopoldville 
Bamenda 
Yaoundé 
Bangui 


Ft.-Lamy 
Brazzaville 
Porto-Novo 
Cairo 


Addis Ababa 


Djibouti 
Libreville 
Bathurst 
Accra 
Conakry 
Ifni 
Abidjan 
Nairobi 
Monrovia 
Tripoli, 
Bengasi 
Dakar 


Bamako 
Nouakchott 


Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Lusaka 
Zomba 
Usumbura 
Freetown 
Mogadishu 
Hargeisa 
Pretoria, 
Capetown 

Windhoek 


Santa Isabel 


Cabo Yubi 
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TABLE 1—continued 
MAJoR POLITICAL UNITS OF AFRICA 


Unit 


Sudan, Rep. of 
Swaziland 
Tanganyika 

Togo, Rep. of 
Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper Volta, Rep. of 


B. OFFSHORE ISLANDS 


Canary 

Cape Verde 

Comoro Arch. 

Fernando Po, Annoban 

Malagasy Rep. 

Mauritius 

Reunion 

Sao Tomé & Principe 

Seychelles and 
dependencies 

Socotra 

Zanzibar Prot, (incl. 
Pemba) 


independent 

prot. (U.K.) 

trust terr. (U.K.) 
*trust terr. (Fr.) 
independent 

prot. (U.K.) 
member state, F.C. 


provinces (Spain) 
overseas terr. (Fr.) 
member state, F.C. 
colony (U.K.) 
overseas dept. (Fr.) 
colony (U.K.) 


prot. (U.K.) 


Political Status 


overseas prov. (Port.) 


overseas prov. (Port.) 


prot. sultanate (U.K.) 


Area 
(sq. mi). 
967,500 

6,704 
362,688 

21,893 

48,313 

93,981 


Popula- 
tion 
10,000,000 

237,000 
8,916,000 
1,093,000 
3,815,000 
5,767,000 
3,472,000 


Capital 


Khartoum 
Mbabane 
Dar-es-Salaam 
Lomé 

Tunis 
Entebbe 
Ouagadougou 


697,000 
166,000 
177,000 


Tenerife 
Praia 
Dzaoudzi 


(See Spanish Guinea above) 


5,071,000 
605,000 
274,000 

53,000 
41,000 


Tananarive 
Port Louis 
St. Denis 
Sao Tomé 
Victoria 


13,000 
299,000 


Tamridah 
Zanzibar 


other British East African territories. 
The Kenya disturbances of many years 


are well known and the Buganda (south- 
ern) section of Uganda has asserted its 
right to freedom for some time. However, 
problems still to be solved would appear 
to delay their independence. Next door, 
Ruanda-Urundi, now a trust territory ad- 
ministered from the Belgian Congo, will 
not be included in the new Congo state. 
Independence status for this trust terri- 
tory can be anticipated for the future. 
Among the sizeable African territories, 
only the Portuguese possessions seem 
little affected by this 20th century zest 
for independence. While Portugal 
changed Mozambique and Angola from 
“colonies” to “overseas provinces” in 
1951, this was more a change in name 
than anything else. These possessions are, 
however, generally less developed and 
less densely populated than other Euro- 
pean penetrated areas, and those reasons 
may well account for a weaker voice for 
self-rule. For the most part, this applies 


also to the small Spanish colonies in 
Africa. 


Potential Changes 

When most of Africa becomes inde- 
pendent, is political change at an end? 
Probably not. At least two, possibly 
three, other types of political boundary 
shift appear likely. The first involves 
federation or union. The amalgamation 
of small populations, relatively small 
territories, and limited resource bases 
would appear desirable. Unfortunately, 
however, strong cultural differences— 


some 600 distinct ethnic groups in Tropi- 


cal Africa alone—make the formation of 
workable and healthy political unions no 
easy task, Small federations of recent 
years are: Egypt and Syria joined as the 
United Arab Republic in 1958; French 
Morocco, Spanish Morocco, and Tangier 
merged as the independent monarchy of 
Morocco; Ethiopia and the former 
Italian colony of Eritrea federated in 
1950. 

By contrast to these apparently suc- 
cessful unifications, in early 1959 Senegal, 
the Sudanese Republic, Upper Volta, 
and Dahomey formed the Mali Federa- 
tion, but before it was scarcely in motion, 
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the last two withdrew. Senegal and the 
Sudanese Republic have continued this 
Federation. 

In 1958-59 Ghana and Guinea signed a 
confederacy agreement, conceived to be 
the precursor of a large West African 
union. Anticipation, however, has not 
yet convinced other autonomous units 
along the Guinea coast. The success of 
such a state might appear to depend on 
the inclusion of Nigeria, by far the most 
populous country in Africa. However, 
the present prime minister of Nigeria has 
indicated scant interest in any such 
union after his nation receives its auton- 
omy later this year. 

Questionable in permanence also is 
the 1953 federal union involving North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia (al- 
ready a_ self-governing colony), and 
Nyasaland, Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
Millan recently stated that before British 
responsibility over Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was ended, the populace 
will be allowed to decide on the Federa- 
tion. “This will be an expression of 
opinion that is genuinely that of the 
people.”? If this implies a vote for the 
Africans, overwhelmingly African Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia probably 
would demand separation from Euro- 
pean dominated (though minority in- 
habited) Southern Rhodesia. 

A second source of possible change is 
suggested again by the large number of 
cultural groups, distinct in language, ap- 
pearance, and other ethnic features. Both 
Nigeria and Ghana, for example, have 
several strong ethnographic areas. Both 
countries include peoples whose varied 
and often conflicting cultures offer only 
limited promise of internal political 


The Times, London, January 14, 1960. 
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harmony. The Belgians inaugurated 
their independence talks with some 30 
Congo leaders; shortly, Brussels was so 
swamped with representatives of mi- 
nority groups that the government had 
to provide special streetcars to transport 
them to the conference table. It is possi- 
ble certainly that in some countries 
ethnic groups may find themselves in- 
compatible and attempted or actual se- 
cession may occur. 

Still a further type of possible change 
would involve the current international 
boundaries. In the late 19th Century, 
Africa was carved by Europeans into 
essentially the unit areas found today. 
These boundaries were drawn with little 
knowledge of or regard for ethnic group- 
ings. Many borders were based upon 
parallels and meridians, mountain 
ranges, and rivers, and were more “acts 
of convenience” than anything else. 
River borders, for example, often are 
most unrealistic, as the rivers of Tropical 
Africa are frequently the main highways 
and more commonly unite than divide. 

Some of these artificial international 
boundaries separate peoples who were 
once united and still hope for reunifica- 
tion. Thus, for example, the political 
leaders in Somalia want to include their 
brothers and their brothers’ land in 
neighboring Kenya, Ethiopia, and Soma- 
liland Protectorate (U.K.) in the new 
Somalia state. Liberians are found in 
both the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone; 
the Ghana-Togo boundary divides an- 
other ethnic group. Many other ex- 
amples exist. Collectively, these ethnic 
differences and dislocations appear to be 
a tremendous source of future political 
difficulties among the newly independent 
countries in Africa. 
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THE AIR FIELD TRIP 


JAMES WOODALL TAYLOR 
Wisconsin State College 


FEW GEOGRAPHERS are beginning to 
A use aerial field trips as an integrated 
part of their teaching. Most of these geog- 
raphers are developing this method of 
instruction by trial and error with 
limited effort to pool ideas or exchange 
experiences. This appears to be placing 
a severe handicap on the aerial approach 
to the study of areal patterns. Thus it 
was a pleasure to see Mr. Richason’s 
article “A Geography Classroom in the 
Sky” in the October JouRNAL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY (LVIII 7). 

This brief report is presented in an at- 
tempt to encourage a further exchange 
of ideas and experiences between those 
who have experimented with the air field 
trip. It is also hoped that these comments 
will serve as an incentive for those who 
have not used the field trip to try it, for 
the airplane appears to be potentially one 
of the most useful tools at the geogra- 
pher’s disposal. 


Basis for the Report 


The air field trips which serve as a 
basis for this report have been offered 
primarily for students in “Geography 1: 
Landforms” at Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire. A few students from other 
courses, who requested permission to 
share the experience, have been allowed 
to participate. Preliminary planning and 
air reconnaissance in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1957 stimulated interest in the 
geography staff and resulted in a tenta- 


_ tive route for the trips. This was followed 


by a trial run with a few geography stu- 
dents in the 1957 summer term. The en- 
thusiastic reaction of the students en- 
couraged further development even 
though the results were not entirely sat- 
isfactory. In the fall of 1957 the trip was 
expanded to include 80 students. The 


favorable reaction continued and 110 stu- 
dents participated in the fall of 1958. 
The number dropped in 1959 due to a 
change in the organization of the course. 
The participation is expected to rise 
again this year. 


Planning the Trips 


The first item of concern in planning 
the trips was to provide adequate time in 
the air at a reasonable cost. Mr. Carl 
Guell, Education Consultant, Wisconsin 
State Aeronautics Commission, solved 
this problem by helping make arrange- 
ments with The Badger Aviation Service 
in Eau Claire to provide reliable pilots 
and insured planes at the rate of a dollar 
per student for each ten minutes of fly- 
ing time. The planned trip takes a regu- 
lar 50-minute class period with ten min- 
utes between flights for takeoffs, landings, 
and refueling. The five dollar fee seems a 
reasonable cost for the trip which covers 
approximately 100 air miles. 

Mr. Guell’s courtesy also extended to 
taking the instructors on preliminary 
planning flights. This provided the op- 
portunity to lay out the route and time 


_the flight. At the same time, color pic- 


tures were taken with 35 mm. cameras. 
These, with others taken on later flights, 
are used to stimulate interest before the 
trip and to summarize the highlights in 
a follow-up exercise. 

Light planes were selected for the trips 
as they provide a maximum opportunity 
for observation by all passengers. The 
wings are above the passengers and only a 
strut interferes with wide visibility. 
Those planes carrying three passengers 
and the pilot give each student a seat by 
a window. The larger planes do not pro- 
vide comparable visibility for all pas- 
sengers. The small planes pose a handi- 
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cap in preventing the instructor from ac- 
companying the students. This handicap 
is partially overcome, however, by taking 
a preliminary flight with the pilots and 
briefing them on the cardinal points of 
interest, providing each student with a 
list of items to be observed in the order 
seen, and giving each a map of the flight 
route (Fig. 1). If a student fails to spot 
an item listed, he can ask the pilot to 
point it out to him. 

The timing of the trip is based upon 
three major factors. First, the trips must 
be scheduled between the time of falling 
leaves and the early Wisconsin snowfall if 
maximum visibility of landforms is to be 
achieved. Second, they should be sched- 
uled late enough to allow sufficient time 
in the semester for studying an appreci- 
able portion of the material on the de- 
velopment of landforms. The third factor 
is scheduling the air trips after tradi- 
tional field trips have permitted the stu- 
dent to learn how and what to observe. 
Parts of these trips are arranged to over- 
lap the area to be seen from the air. This 
gives the student information on the de- 
tails of the landforms of the area, aids 
him in identifying specific items, and 
provides a basis for sound generalization 
while obtaining a bird’s eye view of the 
areal patterns. 

The air trips are planned on a day 
when the students normally meet in the 
laboratory. The students are told, how- 
ever, that on this day they are to meet 
class at the airport, for the instructor 
spends the whole day there. By careful 
timing and scheduling, most students are 
able to reach the airport, take a one-hour 
flight, and return to the college campus 
within the two hour period regularly 
scheduled for a laboratory. This avoids 
the necessity of requiring students to miss 
other classes, much to the relief of some 
of the faculty members who look with a 
jaundiced eye upon field trip require- 
ments. 
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Preparing for the Trips 

The students go through a gradual 
preparation for the air trip as an inte- 
grated part of the course. Early in the 
semester a laboratory exercise is based 
upon topographic maps of the local area. 
This is followed by exercises on con- 
trasting areas to illustrate how the differ- 
ent controls of landform development op- 
erate. Reference is made from time to 
time in the lecture to features which will 
be observed on the field trips in an effort 
to stimulate interest. Each field trip is 
preceded by a laboratory exercise on the 
area to be covered, using topographic 
maps and samples of the bedrock. 

The first field trip of the semester is 
short—a half day trip by bus with fre- 
quent stops and short hikes. Emphasis is 
placed on how to observe and what to 
look for. The second trip is an extended 
trip of three days through the Lake Su- 
perior district. Glacial landforms are the 
major items of interest, but earth ma- 
terials, structural features, and natural 
resources are included. The third trip is 
on a Saturday which is in the driftless 
area studying the work of running water. 
The air field trip concludes the formal 
field observation of the course. Its chief 
function is to aid the student in seeing 
how the various individual features are 
integrated into the existing areal patterns 
and to help interpret the significance of 
the areal relationships. 

As each group reaches the airport the 
students are briefed again on the route 
to be followed using an aeronautical 
chart and county index sheets of aerial 
photography. A question period usually 
follows the briefing to clear up any points 
not thoroughly understood. The high- 
lights only are covered in this briefing, as 
the preceding laboratory exercise studied 
the route and features to be observed, 
using maps and air photographs with 
field stereoscopes and stereopairs of s¢- 
lected areas. 
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Taking the Trips 

Eau Claire lies on Wisconsin outwash 
and older drift between the driftless area 
and the Wisconsin terminal moraine. 
The flight moves south from the airport 
(Fig. 1) across the city and college cam- 
pus. This gives those students making 
their first flight an opportunity to become 
oriented and to observe the 100 foot val- 
ley bluff on the campus as a “yardstick” 
for evaluating the relief of less familiar 
areas. The flight continues southward 
from the city into the driftless area near 
Eleva and then turns west to Mondovi 
where a good example of stream piracy 
is to be seen. From Mondovi the route 
turns northward almost to Bloomer, 
crossing the older drift and Wisconsin 
outwash to reach the terminal moraine 
of Wisconsin glaciation. Here the planes 
bank eastward along the terminal mo- 
raine to allow a comparison of the out- 
wash, which is pitted in places, with the 
swampy, lake-dotted area behind the mo- 
raine. On reaching the Chippewa River 
at Jim Falls, the planes bear south across 
Lake Wissota and Chippewa Falls to the 
airport. This route appears to give a 
maximum opportunity for observation of 
the Eau Claire area within the allotted 
time. 


Follow-up and Evaluation 


The follow-up includes class discus- 
sion, viewing of slides taken on the trip, 
and a short test to check on the effective- 
ness of the procedures used. This follow- 
up helps point up the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the trip and provides informa- 
tion to ke used in planning and conduct- 
ing future trips. 

It has been found that an air field trip 
has many advantages and some weak- 
nesses. It is also found that some of the 
weaknesses can be alleviated by better 
planning and by avoiding some of the 
mistakes made on these first trips. Some 
notable advantages are: 
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. The students can get an overview of their 

local area. 

2. They can see and comprehend much better 
what the geographer means by areal pat- 
terns. (Several students have made especially 
favorable comments on this.) 

3. They can get a bird’s eye view of the earth’s 
surface as it really is without having to 
depend on the symbolization of maps or the 
distortion of stereoscopic viewing of air 
photos. 

4. Maps became more meaningful after such 
an experience and aerial photographs can 
be interpreted more accurately. 

5. Landforms which appear to be relatively 

major features from the ground are placed 

in better perspective beneath the sweep of 
the broadened horizon. 


Weaknesses of an air field trip are: 


1. Detail is lost in getting an overview. 

2. It is difficult for the untrained eye to dis- 
tinguish relief. (Shadows of early morning 
or late afternoon seem to aid in seeing 
relief.) 

3. The many features seen in a brief span of 
time tend to blur together in the student's 
mind. This is largely eliminated by ade- 
quate preflight preparation, follow-up dis- 
cussion, and limiting the duration of the 
trip to an hour or less. 

4. Some students become so occupied with the 
sensation of flying that they forget to ob- 
serve thoroughly. 

5. A few, less than 5 percent, get air sick. (Most 
of these, like the others, say they would 
repeat the trip if given the opportunity.) 

The air field trips are deemed highly 

successful by both instructors and stu- 
dents. Even so, they are subject to im- 
provements which can be achieved by 


better planning and execution. 


Continued Planning 


Efforts to improve the effectiveness of 
aerial field work continue. Stereoscopes 
and air photos, purchased in the spring 
of 1958 and put into laboratory use in 
the fall of 1959, will be used more fully 
next fall. Index sheets of aerial photo- 
graphs were also used to study broader 
areas and contrasts in landscape patterns. 
The usefulness of these will be improved 
by obtaining coverage for areas of con- 
trasting types of terrain. More slides with 
improved correlation are being made to 
stimulate interest and point out features 
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to observe before the trip and to recall 
some of the highlights in the follow-up 
discussion. Slides will also be used next 
fall in testing the effectiveness of the trip. 


Conclusions 


It is not to be assumed that the whole 
course is centered on the air field trip. 
Rather, the trip should be considered an 
integrated part of the course, a highlight 
used to conclude the study of the princi- 
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ples of landform development and to 
introduce the study of the distribution of 
types of terrain. 

Perhaps enthusiasm for these air field 
trips has run too high. It seems, however, 
that they offer a versatile approach to the 
study of areal patterns which may be 
adapted to both physical and cultural 
aspects of geography and to grade levels 
which range from junior high through 
graduate school. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH ABOUT THE EARTH’S SHAPE? 


ANASTASIA VAN BURKALOW 


Hunter College 


ISCOVERY of new facts may result in 
D a strengthening of old concepts, or 
in their modification, or in their rejec- 
tion. To the very young, with their 
tendency to scorn all that is old and to 
welcome what is new, throwing away an 
outmoded concept is easy, and the young 
are very quick to declare something out- 
moded without carefully weighing the 
evidence. Older people, in contrast, tend 
to cling to what is familiar and to resist 
change. Scientists—indeed, all mature 
thinkers—should seek a happy medium 
between these two extremes, an attitude 
of selective receptivity to change. We 
should not accept new concepts uncriti- 
cally just because they are new and we 
want to be up to date, but neither should 
we refuse to give them careful considera- 
tion. If the new facts warrant it we must 
modify or reject our old concepts, no 
matter how familiar and dear they may 
be. In fields of study with which we have 


‘little or no acquaintance we have to ac- 


cept the judgment of specialists in those 
subjects, but in our own field we must 
study the facts ourselves. We must not 
accept too quickly their interpretation 
by others, even by other scientists. And 
our study of new facts must not be made 


in a vacuum but always in terms of their 
relationships to other already established 
facts that bear on the problem. 

At the present time scientists, and the 
general public as well, need to strive 
resolutely to achieve this attitude of se- 
lective receptivity to change, for we are 
being bombarded with new facts and 
new concepts. In the earth sciences this 
is especially true right now, because 
many new facts about the earth have 
been discovered from the activities 
carried on during the International Geo- 
physical Year. How are we going to in- 


corporate these into our geographical 


understanding and our teaching? What 
changes are we going to accept in our 
fundamental concepts about the earth? 


Is the Earth Pear-Shaped? 


As an example, let us consider the 
problem of the shape of the earth. Early 
in 1959 the newspapers and news maga- 
zines carried stories entitled ‘‘Pear- 
Shaped Earth,” in which we find such 
statements as the following: 


“The earth is not round but pear-shaped, 
fatter at the South Pole than at the North.’ 


* Business Week, Feb. 7, 1959, p. 67. 
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“A new picture of the earth . . . —a shape 
quite different from the classroom globe.” 

“An old established belief about the shape of 
the earth was shattered last week by new find- 
ings. The earth isn’t a sphere with a slight bulge 
at the equator after all. Instead, the earth turns 
out to be shaped more like a pear.”* 

“Scientists learned . . . that the earth is not 
a flattened sphere—as they had believed—but 
actually somewhat pear-shaped.” 


What scientific discoveries lie behind 
these statements? Do these newspaper ac- 
counts agree with the new interpreta- 
tions made by the scientists responsible 
for the discoveries? How should we, as 
geography teachers, interpret them? To 
answer such questions we must review 
the facts known about the earth’s shape, 
both the old pre-1959 facts and the new 
ones, and we must observe the relation- 
ship of the new facts to the old, 


The Pre-1959 Facts 


Probably the average person thought 
the earth was flat until, in the great age 
of exploration, it was finally circum- 
navigated. Thinkers, however, had re- 
alized at a very early time some centuries 
before the Christian era that the earth is 
essentially a sphere. But not until the 
middle of the eighteenth century was it 
recognized as an oblate spheroid, a little 
too flat at the poles and a little too bulg- 
ing at the equator to be a true sphere.® 
The polar and equatorial diameters dif- 
fer by about 27 miles, their respective 
measurements being approximately 7900 
and 7927 miles. 

This oblate spheroidal shape, a result 
of the earth’s rotation, is modified by 
the earth’s surface configuration, which 
has a maximum vertical variation of 
about 12.5 miles. The continents have 
an average elevation above sea level of 


? Newsweek, Feb. 9, 1959, p. 85. 
U.S. News and World Report, Feb. 6, 1959, 
p. 6. 

* Ibid., April 13, 1959, p. 73. 

*For a brief review of this development see 
Karl Stumpff, Planet Earth, Ann Arbor, 1959, 
p. 40. 
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about half a mile, but their highest peak, 
Mt. Everest, rises 29,028 feet above the 
sea. In the ocean basins the average 
depth below sea level is about two and 
a half miles, but many deeps go down 
more than 30,000 feet, and the deepest 
one yet measured, in the Marianas 
Trench just east of the Mariana Islands, 
is 37,800 feet below sea level.* These sur- 
face irregularities are scattered unevenly 
over the earth’s surface, but there is a 
slight tendency for the high parts to be 
most marked in the northern hemi- 
sphere. There the continents have a 
greater areal extent than in the south- 
ern hemisphere, and there they reach 
their highest elevation. 

In short, we have come to know the 
earth as a slightly oblate spheroid with 
its surface marked by an irregular pat- 
tern of surface relief. For some purposes 
it is useful to eliminate this surface con- 
figuration by reducing the surface theo- 
retically to mean sea level, and the re- 
sulting figure is known as the geoid. 


The New Facts 


The 1959 announcement about the 
shape of the earth was based on new facts 
discovered from studying the elliptical 
orbit of satellite Vanguard I, launched 
in March, 1958. The eccentricity of the 
orbit was found to vary periodically, re- 
vealing a variation in the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull from place to place, This, of 
course, reflects a difference in the distri- 
bution of the earth’s mass, which will 
affect its shape. 

Computations based on these observa- 
tions have revealed the following new 
elements in the earth’s shape. At the 
north pole the geoid is 50 feet higher 
than was formerly assumed, while in the 
northern middle latitudes it is about 25 
feet lower. In the southern hemisphere, 
on the other hand, the geoid is 50 feet 
lower at the pole than it was thought to 


* New York Times, Jan. 24, 1960. 
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be and 25 feet higher in the middle lati- 
tudes. 

This hemispheric asymmetry, accord- 
ing to its discoverers, “modifies the geoid 
toward the shape of a pear... . The stem 
of the pear is up—that is, at the North 
Pole.”? In another report they state that 
the earth’s “shape has a component some- 
what resembling a pear,” by means of 
which the geoid is “slightly modified.”’® 


What Shall We Do With the New Facts? 


There are, then, three factors to be 
considered. (1) The computation of new 
earth measurements, based on observa- 
tions of the orbit of satellite Vanguard 
I. (2) Interpretation of these new meas- 
urements by the discovering scientists as 
adding a pear-shaped component to the 
oblate spheroidal earth. (3) Interpreta- 
tion of the same data by many reporters 
as making the earth itself pear-shaped 
instead of oblate spheroidal. 

Now to return to an earlier question. 
What are we, as geography teachers, go- 
ing to do with these new measurements 
and with these two different interpreta- 
tions of them? 

As for the new measurements I, for 
one, must accept them on faith—most 
geography teachers will probably feel the 
same way—because I am not skilled in 
higher mathematics and geodesy. But a 
knowledge of these fields is not necessary 


"J. A. O’Keefe, Ann Eckels, and R. K. Squires, 
“Vanguard Measurements Give Pear-Shaped 
Component of Earth’s Figure,” Science, Vol. 129, 
No. 3348, Feb. 27, 1959, pp. 565-566. These sci- 
entists, all on the staff of the Theoretical Divi- 
sion of the National Aeronautical and Space Ad- 
ministration, first reported the concept at the 
annual meeting of the American Physical So- 
. ciety, held in New York City the last week in 
January, 1959. 

Note in this statement the persistence of the 
idea that “up” is always and necessarily north. 
Keep struggling, fellow geography teachers, to 
spread the truth that there is nothing mandatory 
about the customary orientation of maps and 
globes with north at the top. 

*See the note entitled “Earth’s Shape,” IGY 
Bulletin, No. 22, April 1959, pp. 172-174. 
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in describing the shape these measure- 
ments give the earth. Here all that is 
needed is the ability to visualize in three 
dimensions, and most geographers have 
had much practice in that. Here, then, 
we can and must do our own thinking. 
Can we accept the term “pear-shaped” to 
describe the new component in the 
earth’s shape, or to describe the earth 
itself? I believe we must condemn it as 
inappropriate and misleading in the first 
case and as entirely inapplicable in the 
second, And while the scientist-origina- 
tors of the term did not themselves thus 
misapply it to the whole earth, they are 
in a sense responsible for the false con- 
cept that has been developed, for it is a 
direct result of their choosing a term so 
suggestive of marked asymmetry. Here 
is a striking reminder that public under- 
standing of scientific research is greatly 
influenced by the words with which it is 
presented, and that to scientists, there- 
fore, skill in the use of words is as im- 
portant as their scientific skill. 

These conclusions regarding the term 
“pear-shaped” are based on an examina- 
tion of the relationships between the 
new facts about the earth’s shape and the 
old ones. To make these relationships 
clear let us consider two questions. What 
is the magnitude of the new measure- 
ments, relative to the earth’s total di- 


. mensions? And from what plane of refer- 


ence were the 


determined? 


new measurements 


Why the Earth Is Not Pear-Shaped 


Considered by themselves the 50-foot 
polar and 25-foot middle latitude devia- 
tions do make the northern hemisphere 
a little narrower and higher than we had 
formerly assumed it to be, while the 
southern hemisphere is a little broader 
and flatter, and this modification is a 
tendency in the general direction of a 
pear shape. However, a pear is distinctly 
asymmetrical, with one end definitely 
pointed and other clearly broader and 
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flatter. In contrast, the earth’s asym- 
metry is very slight, making its nearly- 
4000-mile radii vary by only 25-50 feet, 
proportions quite different from those 
of a pear. Moreover, both polar areas are 
still flattened. The new deviations are 
measured from the surface of the geoid, 
and this is an oblate spheroid with the 
polar diameter 27 miles shorter than the 
equatorial. To shift the geoid surface 
50 feet higher at the north pole and 50 
feet lower at the south pole does not 
eliminate the flattening. It merely makes 
it a very little bit lop-sided or asymmetri- 
cal, causing a slight modification of the 
oblate spheroidal shape. 

In the original scientific reports this 
modifying relationship was correctly 
noted, and it was only to the newly dis- 
covered component of the earth’s form 
that the term “‘pear-shaped” was applied. 
Used in this way it cannot be called com- 
pletely incorrect, for the asymmetry is 
remotely like a pear. However, so sug- 
gestive is the term of a marked asym- 
metry that it makes a poor description 
of the reality, as we have seen. Even 
worse, it led some reporters to so magnify 
the asymmetry, measurable in feet, that 
they made it dominant over the earth’s 
oblateness, measurable in miles, and 
reached the false conclusion that a pear 
shape replaces the oblate spheroidal 
shape for the earth as a whole. 


The Dangers of Exaggerated Diagrams 


On a scale drawing it would be en- 
tirely obvious that the 25-foot and 50- 
foot deviations do not form a figure look- 
ing like a pear and that they merely 
modify slightly, rather than eliminate, 
the polar flattening. But of course such 
a drawing is impossible. Even the 27-mile 
differéfice in the two diameters of the 
earth is too small to be drawn to scale, 
and diagrams attempting to represent 
the oblateness must be greatly exagger- 
ated. To show the 25-foot and 50-foot 
deviations requires even greater exag- 
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geration, and the result does look more 
or less like a pear. Examples of such dia- 
grams were published in many news- 
papers and magazines, showing the 
southern hemisphere broadened and flat- 
tened while the northern hemisphere 
tapers to a point in the polar area. And 
this north-polar point seems to offset 
completely the polar flattening of the 
oblate spheroid and sometimes even to 
rise above the position a perfectly spheri- 
cal surface would have. The oblate 
spheroidal shape seems clearly to be re- 
placed by a pear shape. 

Some of these diagrams are properly 
labeled as to exaggeration—100,000 
times in one case!®—and/or the actual 
earth measurements are given. revealing 
the difference in magnitude between the 
oblateness and the newly discovered 
asymmetry. For most readers, however, 
such information carries less weight than 
the diagram itself. So great is the power 
of visual impression that many observers, 
including well-trained scientists, have 
been willing to accept the appearance of 
the diagrams at face value and to call 
the earth pear-shaped. Let not geogra- 
phers make the same errors. They, of all 
people, should be awake to the dangers 
of scale exaggerations. What geography 
teacher, for example, has not told his 
classes repeatedly that Greenland is only 
about one eighth the size of South 
America, even though on the Mercator 
projection it seems to be the larger of 
the two? And on cross sections and three- 
dimensional models exaggeration of the 
vertical scale is a common phenomenon 
to us, and we have had practice in try- 
ing, at least, not to be misled by it. It is 
our responsibility, therefore, to help non- 
geographers realize that they cannot be- 
lieve everything they see on a diagram 
not drawn to scale. Specifically, in the 
problem under discussion, one cannot be- 
lieve that the earth is pear-shaped, even 


® Time, Feb. 9, 1959, p. 33. 
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though some diagrams show such a 
shape. 

What is the relationship, one wonders, 
between these diagrams and the mislead- 
ing term “pear-shaped,” which they pur- 
port to illustrate? Which came first? Did 
exaggerated diagrams of the newly dis- 
covered asymmetry suggest the term? Or 
did the term encourage exaggeration of 
the drawings to illustrate it? Would these 
same drawings have been published if 
the new deviations in the earth’s shape 
had been likened not to a pear but to a 
heart or a tetrahedron? Some time before 
the announcement of the pear-shape 
concept the Russian astronomer N. A. 
Kozyrev had suggested that the earth 
and other rotating bodies tend to assume 
a heart shape.?? And as early as 1875 it 
was suggested that a once molten earth, 
on cooling and shrinking, would tend to 
assume a tetrahedral form because the 
tetrahedron, of all closed figures, has the 
greatest surface area in proportion to in- 
ternal volume." The earth as a whole is, 
of course, as far from being a heart or a 
tetrahedron as it is from being a pear, 
but the concept of a heart-shaped or 
tetrahedral component is no more far- 
fetched than that of a pear-shaped com- 
ponent. 


The Significance of the New Facts 


To some readers this discussion may - 


seem to be a disparagement of the new 
discovery about the earth’s shape, for it 
points out the very small magnitude of 
the deviations involved and disputes the 


See the New York Times, Oct. 4, 1959. 
“ The idea was first presented by W. Lowthian 
Green in Vestiges of the Molten Globe, Pt. 1, 


. London, 1875. A summary and references to more 


recent literature can be found in William Her- 
bert Hobbs, Earth Features and Their Meaning, 
New York, 1923, pp. 12, 13. The proposed tetra- 
hedron was oriented with one flat face in the 
north polar area and the opposite point, toward 
which the other three faces taper, at the south 
pole. According to the new earth measurements 
the orientation would have to be reversed, with 
the point at the north pole. 
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words chosen to describe them. Actually 
no disparagement is intended. Small 
though they are, the shape deviations are 
important, as an added bit of factual in- 
formation about the earth and as a tool. 
These refinements in our picture of the 
earth’s shape will make possible far more 
accurate location of points on its surface, 
and they may throw light on its gravita- 
tional field and on conditions in its in- 
terior.12 Moreover, no matter what words 
may be used to describe the newly re- 
vealed shape, the discovery itself is a 
remarkable example of man’s ability to 
make careful observations of even very 
small differences and to reason out their 
significance. 

Geographers, therefore, should laud 
and admire the scientific skill that made 
possible this discovery, and we should be 
grateful for the additional facts it pro- 
vides about the earth. We accept these 
facts, but we cannot accept the term 
“pear-shaped” to describe the new com- 
ponent they add to the earth’s oblate 
spheroidal shape. And much less can we 
accept the exaggerated conclusions of 
some reporters that the earth as a whole 
is pear-shaped instead of oblate spheroi- 
dal. In other words, we must adopt an 
attitude of selective receptivity to change. 


What Shall We Teach? 


What, then, are we to teach about the 
earth’s shape? Perhaps in view of the 
wide publicity that has been given to the 
pear-shape concept we should for the 
present start by stating explicitly that 


2 O'Keefe et al. have suggested (see Science, 
op. cit.) that maintenance of this asymmetry 
must require “a mechanical strength larger than 
that usually assumed for the interior of the 
earth or . . . large-scale convection currents in 
the mantle.” They favor the former explanation, 
a great mechanical strength of the earth’s crust. 
In contrast it has been suggested by S. Warren 
Carey that the asymmetry reflects variations in 
density of the earth’s mantle, not great mechani- 
cal strength. (See “The Strength of the Earth’s 
Crust,” Trans. New York Acad. of Sciences, ser. II, 
Vol. 22, 1960, pp. 303-312.) 
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it is not pear-shaped and explain why. 
To do this, and also to find out what 
shape it really is, we must go back to the 
earth itself, study its actual measure- 
ments, undistorted by scale exaggeration, 
and visualize them in three dimensions. 
As Job told us long ago, “Speak to the 
earth, and it shall teach thee.’?* The 
lesson it teaches in this case—and this is 
what every geography teacher should also 
teach—is the old familiar one that the 
earth is an oblate spheroid with an 
irregular surface. We do have to modify 
this slightly by adding minor undula- 
tions in the middle latitudes, opposite in 


8 Job 12: 8. 
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direction in the two hemispheres, and a 
slight hemispheric asymmetry as regards 
the polar flattening. But we do not have 
to discard the old shape, and we needn’t 
throw away all our old globes. They are 
still just as adequate a representation of 
the earth as they ever were, for all of its 
deviations from a_ perfect sphere—its 
oblateness, its surface relief, and the 
newly discovered asymmetry—are so 
small in relation to its total size that they 
cannot possibly be shown to scale, Our 
old beliefs are not “shattered.” We still 
live on an oblate spheroid, but now we 
know its oblateness is a tiny bit asym- 
metrical. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


WILHELMINA HILL 


U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


ROM widespread contacts with the 
| pe of this nation, it can be said 
that increasing emphasis on the geo- 
graphic is generally apparent in ele- 
mentary grades. Junior high schools also 
give more attention to geographic in- 
struction than was formerly the case, 
especially at seventh and ninth grade 
levels. 

American children in an aerospace age 
have heightened interest and needs for 
geographic understandings and _ skills. 
Many of them or their relatives visit or 
live at some time in a foreign country. 
They meet foreign visitors, including 
educators and students, and occasionally 
even child ambassadors. Television has 
made a tremendous impact on the geo- 
graphic interests and awareness of chil- 
dren by bringing faraway people and 
places into their homes. 

How have children and teachers of 
intermediate grades reacted to these de- 
velopments of our times? There is evi- 
dence of considerable emphasis on geo- 


graphic concepts in their social studies 
programs and in their discussions of 
current affairs. When regions and coun- 
tries are studied, the primary focus is on 
the present and geographic learning is 
given the spotlight. Usually sufficient his- 
tory is introduced to provide an under- 
standing of the present, but once this 
historic background has been developed, 
the children move ahead with learning 
about our world in our own times. In 
intermediate grades this means that a 
good measure of geography is included in 
the social studies. Here the children 
learn about global geography, representa- 
tive types of lands and peoples, their own 
state and nation, and either the Ameri- 
cas or the Eastern Hemisphere, depend- 
ing on the local grade placement of these 
items. 

At these intermediate grade levels the 
geographic learnings may be inadequate 
if an historical rather than a regional ap- 
proach is taken in studying about the 
United States; or if “Old World back- 
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grounds” are emphasized in the study of 
the Eastern Hemisphere to the point 
where inadequate knowledge of the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere as they are today 
and as they are apparently moving in the 
future results. This current world, as well 
as the world of tomorrow, is the one in 
which our children live and will live and 
have responsibilities for in the decades to 
come. 

At this intermediate grade level, where 
geographic education is widely empha- 
sized, we should do everything possible 
to attain a high degree of quality in 
teaching and learning. Teachers should 
be helped throughout their inservice and 
preservice education to obtain thorough 
backgrounds of geographic knowledge 
and understanding. They should be 
helped to know how to develop geo- 


graphic concepts effectively with chil- 
dren. 


Some Trends 


International understanding. There is 
considerable evidence that international 
understanding is being introduced earlier 
in the grades. In many third grade pro- 
grams, where formerly “the community” 
was the major area of study, we now find 
“the expanding community” the subject 
for the year. The children not only study 
their community, but other types of com- 


munities in their state and region. Then - 


when learning about how food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, and communica- 
tion are provided in these communities, 
the children are introduced to how these 
basic life necessities are met in other 
lands. It is very common now to see 
globes and wall maps of the world or 


.continents when one visits third grade 


classrooms in Kentucky, the District of 
Columbia, Colorado, or in whatever part 
of the country one may be. 

At earlier primary levels children be- 
gin to make maps of their gardens, play- 
grounds, and local neighborhoods ac- 
cording to their experiences and ma- 
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turity levels. They begin to gain space 
relationships, first in their local environ- 
ment and then in relating themselves to 
the broader world. They begin to gain 
geographic concepts of climate and 
weather, land and water forms, the earth 
in space, and man’s relationships to his 
environment. 

As these young children meet visitors 
from other countries, watch television, 
or observe international days (such as 
U.N. Day, Columbus Day, or Pan Ameri- 
can Day), they are gaining acquaintance 
with the people and lands of the world. 
They are becoming aware of organiza- 
tions which foster international coopera- 
tion and understanding. 

Detailed studies. A promising develop- 
ment in sixth grades in various parts of 
the country is that depth studies of se- 
lected countries are being made rather 
than trying to skim over entire conti- 
nents or hemispheres. Usually such coun- 
tries are selected for study because of 
their importance in world affairs, because 
the children are likely to visit them 
(Canada or Mexico), or because of some 
special interest of the group of children 
concerned, 

An example of such a depth study is 
the study of Pakistan which was carried 
out by sixth graders of 28 schools in San 
Francisco two years ago. Each class 
studied Pakistan for about two months. 
The Pakistani Consul visited the schools, 
talked to the children, and provided 
reading and other study materials. The 
children decided to send toys and mes- 
sages to the children of Pakistan. Finally, 
with the help of a foundation (the Share 
Your Birthday Foundation of Philadel- 
phia), they sent a child ambassador and 

a teacher to visit Pakistan. When these 
two travelers visited the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington, they told how 
they were sending frequent letters and 
press releases back to San Francisco, so 
that their experiences could be shared 
with the other children and teachers. 
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This year a child ambassador came to 
the United States from India. She is 
eleven-year-old Firoza Irani of Bombay. 
Among the cities where she visited 
schools are Philadelphia, New York, 
Allentown, Rock Island, and Washing- 
ton. Firoza spoke to the children of 
several schools in each city and in every 
way was a successful ambassador. The 
children in most of the cities she visited 
had an India Culture Day or otherwise 
began or moved ahead with their study 
of India. When the weather is warmer, a 
baby elephant from India will come to 
our country to visit the children of these 
same cities, and then will make her home 
at the National Zoo in Washington. 
There she will live as a symbol of friend- 
ship between the children of India and 
the children of the United States, Such 
a project interests elementary school chil- 
dren of all ages and all gain interest and 
information about India in varying de- 
grees. 

In addition to these projects involving 
child ambassadors and various exchanges, 
there are a good many depth studies of 
Brazil, Japan, Canada, China, Mexico, 
and other countries. Some of these have 
been carried out at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D.C., and Aurora, 
Colorado. The structure of these studies 
usually is that of a unit of work. 

Experience approach. The experience 
approach to geographic learning can be 
said to be really taking hold and is a 
recognized and valued aspect of geogra- 
phy teaching as well as the study of text- 
books and other printed and audio-visual 
materials. Children not only learn to use 
maps and globes, but they learn to con- 
struct them. They work out ways of show- 
ing geographic space relationships as 
needed for their study and for their 
own life needs, 

Out-of-door learning. Out-of-door 
learning is on the increase. Children go 
on field trips to study land and water 
forms, natural resources, communities, 
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farms, markets, airports, industries, the 
nation’s capital city, and the United Na- 
tions. They carry out numerous com- 
bined study and action projects in con- 
servation education. These may involve 
building check dams to save the soil on 
the school grounds, developing a nature 
trail or nature area in some gully, small 
canyon or woodlot, planting seeds and 
shrubs for wildlife food and _ habitat, 
making a memory garden of rocks and 
plants, or helping to replant a burned- 
over area, such as the Tillamook Burn 
near Portland, Oregon. From such ex- 
periences, children learn a great deal 
about our natural resources and at the 
same time conservation becomes a way 
of life. 

Problem-solving. When studying a 
country, its land, people, and culture, 
we find the children using a problem- 
selving method of study which involves 
elementary research and much reading. It 
also includes having many experiences 
in doing things in the manner of the 
people being studied. It might mean pre- 
paring and eating food, celebrating a 
holiday in the manner of the country, 
singing some of the songs, or doing 
handicraft work, Increasingly it means 
inviting someone from the country in- 
volved, an exchange student or visiting 
educator, or having one of the children, 
a parent, or a neighbor who has lived in 
or visited the country to come to the 
school and talk to the children. 


An Opportunity 

There is a newly developing oppor- 
tunity for geographic education in our 
elementary schools. As you know there 
is a widespread wave of enthusiasm for 
teaching foreign language in elementary 
grades. We may or may not agree that 
such emphasis and time devoted to for- 
eign languages at this level will be effec- 
tive linguistically or that it will con- 
tribute greatly to the development of 
international understanding. Be that as 
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it may, I propose that where one or more 
foreign languages are taught in ele- 
mentary grades, that corresponding area 
studies be included at appropriate points 
in the social studies program. If childrcn 
are old enough to learn the Spanish 
language, it would seem reasonable that 
they could also gain considerable geo- 
graphic information about the people 
and the countries where Spanish is 
spoken, the exact nature of the content 
depending upon the maturity level of the 
children involved. 

A group of sixth graders in Colorado 
were recently studying Mexico. At the 
same time they were being introduced 
to the Spanish language. At another 
school in a different school system, 
French was taught twice a week to each 
child from kindergarten through grade 
six. When inquiry was made as to 
whether any of these children studied 
French-speaking countries in their social 
studies, the reply was that this came later 
in the junior high school. How reward- 
ing it would have been if these children 
could have had a unit about France or 
other French-speaking countries at the 
time they were learning the French lan- 
guage! This and other examples of for- 
eign language teaching without related 
teaching of the areas involved in the so- 
cial studies lead me to suggest the use of 


such opportunities for geographic in- ° 


struction through language and area 
studies in these elementary schools where 
foreign languages are being taught. 
Throughout elementary and secondary 
levels, it would seem that better use of 
television might be developed for geo- 
graphic education. Occasional lessons 


‘ have been presented by the so-called “‘ex- 


pert” teacher on television in ways that 
may or may not be better than those used 
by most other classroom teachers. The 
thing that television could do that a 
teacher cannot do would be to bring 
distant people and places of geographic 
interest to the classroom. 
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If it were known that many fifth or 
sixth grade classes were studying Canada, 
a telecast might well originate from some 
point or event in that country which 
would interest the children and bring 
geographic information and enrichment 
to them in a dramatic and realistic way. 
Or Canada might appear in classrooms 
by means of filmed sequences with a 
commentator—a television program espe- 
cially prepared for children and present- 
ing appropriate geographic concepts and 
relationships. 

A recent newsletter’ of the National 
School Public Relations Association of 
the NEA describes an experiment in 
which parents of one sixth grade class in 
Seattle studied social studies along with 
their children. Outlines for study were 
furnished the parents and social studies 
subject matter became a topic for dinner- 
time and other family conversations. 

This experiment leads us to wonder if 
we might not do more to help parents 
keep up-to-date concerning geographic 
information and understandings. Oc- 
casionally the speakers for PTA and 
other parent meetings might well speak 
on geographic subjects. Many adults to- 
day are keenly interested in learning 
more about such things as the newly de- 
veloping nations of Africa, what is being 
done and what should be done about the 
underdeveloped nations of the world, 
and gaining better relationships with the 
nations of Latin America. Such subjects 
are loaded with geographic information. 
The geographic education of both chil- 
dren and their parents could be en- 
hanced if ways were found to include 
parents in such study. 


Geography 
And finally let’s not forget the term 
geography. The majority of elementary 
schools and many secondary schools teach 
*It Starts in the Classroom. National School 


Public Relations Association, NEA, Washington, 
D.C., November, 1959. 
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geography as part of a social studies pro- 
gram. I believe that it is important for 
children and parents to know that ge- 
ography holds an important place in 
such programs, Some years the emphasis 
may be on the geographic; some years on 
the historic; some years the two may be 
combined with other social sciences, But 
however geographic learnings are or- 
ganized or presented, the term geography 
should be used often enough that chil- 
dren know what it means and that they 
study it in school. Thus those concerned 
with quality in education will know that 
geographic learning is a highly valued 
part of the social studies program. 


Secondary School Geography 

At the secondary school level, it can 
be said that there is an increase in geo- 
graphic education, especially in the 
seventh, ninth, and tenth grade levels. 
Increasingly the newer social studies 
curriculum guides and plans provide for 
a geographically-oriented study of man 
and his progress on a world-wide basis 
by the end of the tenth grade through 
provisions in the suggested scope and 
sequence and through effective study of 
current affairs. Further opportunities 
could be found for including geographic 
education in the social studies programs 
of many senior high schools, The most 
commonly taught subject in tenth grade 
social studies is world history, In some 
places this is being broadened to a course 
in world civilization. Naturally both of 
these courses include much that is geo- 
graphic. At this level there is also an in- 
crease in world geography courses as 
such, though they are often an elective 
rather than a required part of the social 
studies curriculum. 

On the whole it must be said that the 
weakest link in geographic education is 
in the senior high school. Many children 
have little geography after the seventh 
grade. Often after this grade level ge- 
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ography is merely incidental; frequently 
it is not given emphasis or a basic posi- 
tion in the social studies program after 
this point. There is little wonder in the 
fact that critics of our schools have com- 
plained that our young adults know little 
geography. In an age of jet travel and the 
beginnings of man’s penetration of space, 
at a period of history when our country 
is in a position of world leadership, and 
when it is struggling to maintain that 
leadership, this lack of sufficient geogra- 
phy at the senior high school level merits 
serious attention by American educators. 

The character and the quality of ge- 
ography courses at both secondary and 
teacher education levels could bear some 
scrutiny, as well as the number of these 
courses. To meet the needs of individuals 
today and in the years ahead, there 
should be included elements of social and 
human geography as well as physical and 
economic geography. However, it must 
be kept in mind that there is a place 
for the more specialized types of geo- 
graphic courses, such as physical geogra- 
phy and economic geography, in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Geographic Education for Teachers 


To keep geographic education moving 
forward, to grasp the various opportuni- 
ties of these times, and to meet the needs 
of Americans today and in the immediate 
decades to come, we must work toward 
strengthening the geographic education 
of teachers. This can be done both in 
preservice and inservice programs for the 
education of teachers. Let us work 
toward new ways to achieve this goal—to 
explore new paths, new programs—not 
just to plan for more courses alone. 
Workshops, institutes, study travel, and 
even exploration are now increasingly 
possible, with the improved means of 
transportation and communication avail- 
able to Americans in these times. Our 
approach should be dynamic. 


= 
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Dr. Vernor C. Finch 
1883-1959 


Vernor C. Finch figured prominently in the development of geography in the 
United States during the first half of the 20th Century. His geographic career 
began in 1908 when he received his bachelor’s degree from Kalamazoo College. 
In the same year, he went to the University of Chicago for two years of gradu- 
ate study in the Department of Geography. In 1911 he began his 40 years of 
service at the University of Wisconsin as an assistant in the Department of 
Geology. He attained the rank of full professor in 1927, and in the following 
year became chairman of the new separate Department of Geography, a re- 
sponsibility he held for 17 years. 

Highlights in Dr. Finch’s career included (1) his cooperation with O. E. 
Baker, under the auspices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in the pro- 
duction of the justly famous Geography of World Agriculture; (2) his two 
years of service during World War I as special expert in the Commodity Sec- 
tion of the Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping 
Board; (3) his collaboration with Professor R. H. Whitbeck in writing a col- 
lege text in Economic Geography; (4) his service in the Association of American 
Geographers as treasurer, as editor of the Annals, and as president in 1937, and 
(5) as co-author with Professor Glenn Trewartha in their widely known volume, 
The Elements of Geography. 

Professor Finch’s career in geographic education consisted largely of research, 
teaching, and writing. His research ranged from detailed studies, such as his 
monographic study of the Montford Community financed by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society and published by the Geographic Society of Chicago, to his 
monumental atlas of the world’s agriculture. His teaching included a pace- 
making course in Agriculture Geography and emphasized work with candidates 
for advanced degrees. His writing provided needed books and materials for 
geographic study at the higher educational level. 

In 1948 at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Geographic Society 
of Chicago, Professor Finch was awarded the Society’s Helen Culver gold 
medal “for distinguished contribution in economic geography.” Earlier he was 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Science by Kalamazoo College and in 
1950 he received the “Distinguished Service Award in Geographic Education,” 
the highest honor bestowed by the National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion. 

The contributions of a man of Vernor Finch’s stature include many facets 
not open to easy evaluation. He had the poise, the manners and the urbane 
qualities of a man of integrity and achievement in his chosen field. He spoke 
with clarity and quiet conviction. He recognized the value of the opinions 
and convictions of others. He was wise in counsel, and unassuming in giving 
advice. To his graduate students he was the epitome of a scholar, gentleman, 
and friend. For nearly half a century he was a cherished friend of the writer 
and of many other geographers of his period. 


C. Cotsy 
Southern Illinois University 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Report of the Secretary 


NCGE Membership. Membership in the Na- 
tional Council for Geographic Education and 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY are 
continuing to increase each year. There are 
members in each of the fifty states of the United 
States, in six of Canada’s provinces, and in the 
countries of Poland, New Zealand, Mexico, Leba- 
non, Japan, Israel, India, Germany, Finland, 
Cuba, Australia, and the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. Subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF GEoOG- 
RAPHY extend the work of the Council to addi- 
tional foreign countries. In the United States, 
Pennsylvania continues to lead in total member- 
ships with Illinois a close second. New York and 
California follow in third and fourth position. 

Another growth trend regarding membership 
has been the increase in numbers of Contribut- 
ing Members and in numbers of Fellows. Twenty 
new Fellows were added during 1959 bringing 
the total to 723. (A person must have been a 
member of the Council in good standing for five 
consecutive years to qualify for Fellow.) Also 
in 1959, the Council had a total of 64 Contribut- 
ing Members. The funds from contributing mem- 
bership are used to finance the publications of 
the Council other than the JoURNAL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY. At the December, 1959 meeting of the 
Executive Board, the policy was adopted that 
Contributing Members are to be sent, without 
charge, all available publications of the Council 
in addition to the JoURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Also, at the last Executive Board Meeting, the 
Secretary was directed to establish a Member- 
ship Committee. The Committee, now in process 
of formation, is to be composed of twelve mem- 
bers, each representing a specific region of the 
nation. The main purpose of the Committee is 
to institute a nation-wide membership drive for 
the Council. As part of this membership drive, 
each member of the Council is asked to send in 
the name of prospective members to the Secre- 
tary. Prospective members will be sent sample 
Council materials along with an invitation to 
join the NCGE. Also, if your summer plans in- 
clude teaching a geography methods course or 
workshop for teachers, the Secretary will send 
NCGE materials for perusal by your students if 
you will send him the time and place of your 
summer course (If offered in U.S. or Canada). 

Conventions—Past and Future. The 1959 Con- 
vention in Detroit was well attended by teachers 
from all levels of instruction. Also in attendance 


were schoo] administrators, retired teachers, high 
school and college students, and representatives 
from editorial staffs of publishing companies. 
Beyond the United States, Canada had the largest 
representation with participants also from Greece, 
South Korea, Australia and Peru. The Conven- 
tion Exhibit Room had 17 booths of geographi- 
cal material on display. 

Arrangements are now underway for the 46th 
Annual Meeting which is to be held at the 
Netherlands-Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the dates of 24-26 November 1960. The pro- 
gram is almost set, 155 potential exhibitors have 
been contacted, and the Local Arrangements 
Committee is at work. (Practical note: all ex- 
penses incurred by educators in attending pro- 
fessional meetings are deductible for income tax 
purposes.) In the fall, all Council members will 
be sent complete details about field trips, regis- 
tration, reservations, etc. 

NCGE Representation at Meetings. During 
1959, the NCGE was represented officially at 
meetings of other learned societies and at official 
ceremonies as follows: Represented by Professor 
Champ Carney at the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Represented by 
NCGE Officers at the Association of American 
Geographers; Represented by Professor Kenneth 
Bertrand at The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education; Represented by Professor 
Herbert Burgy at the Inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Western Illinois University; represented 
by Professor John Morris at the Seventh National 
Conference of the United States, National Com- 
mission for UNESCO; and represented by Mrs. 
Erna Gilland at the World Confederation of 
World Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 

Amendments of By-Laws. At the Executive 
Board Meeting held in Detroit, Michigan, 26 
November 1959, two amendments to the By- 
Laws were passed: (1) Amend Article IV, Section 
1 to include a Program Committee to be ap- 
pointed each year by the President. (2) Amend 
Article VI, by an addition of a Section 6 to 
read: Budget Committee to be composed of five 
members: President, First Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and the Immediate Past-Presi- 
dent with the President serving as Chairman. 
The Budget Committee Report is to be pres- 
ented at each annual meeting of the Executive 
Board. 

LorrIN KENNAMER, JR., Secretary 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS... 
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a PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 

Edited by Josepu E. Stanford University 

‘Ti 

mnven- 

raphi- The precision of technical skill and the intensity of crea- 

tive effort brought to bear in the preparation of the 

= Prentice-Hatt Wortp ATLaAs render it one of the finest 

Ohio, examples of map-making available. 

pro- 

; have Painstaking care has resulted in maps as close to reality as 

gen possible, yet available at a truly modest price. You'll find 
ex- 

; pro- the aTLas organized to show world physical, economic, 

> 

1e tax and regional relationships with precision and clarity. 

s will 

regis- SECTION I—Systematic geography of the world. 

juritg SECTION II—World economic maps. 
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fessor SECTION III—Completely new set of striking maps of 

ny of the continents with separate maps of their geographic 

de by regions. (The use of asymmetric coloring achieves a 

simulated three-dimensional effect.) 
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GENERAL CLIMATOLOGY 


by Howarp CritcuFiELp, Western Washington College of Education 


ng This new introduction to climatology is divided into three major sections: physical, regional, and applied. 
n 
. "By- In the first part the physical elements of weather and climate and the fundamental atmospheric processes 
ection are presented along with a discussion of the nature of atmosphere, insulation and temperature, pressure 
c ap and winds, atmospheric moisture, air masses and storms. 

mend 

.f five Part two covers the climatic classifications and the geographic distribution of climates. Included here is an 
Secre- explanatory description of the major world climates. 

Presi- 
rman. Finally, the author relates the climatic elements to the biotic environment and to human activities. 

pres- 
cutive 


January 1960 465 pp. Text price: $7.95 
lary 


= To receive approval copies, write: Dept. JG, Box 903 


| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


Amateur and 
Weather Bureau Types 


SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


Instruments/Weather 


194 NASSAU STREET 


Complete installations for 
schools from $59.50 to $2895.00 
Write for catalog 


Astronomy/Teaching Aids 
P.O. BOX 216 


PRINCETON, N.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit China. The John 
Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1959. 96 pages with illustra- 
tions, index, and table of contents. $2.95. 
Few American families know China better 

than the Caldwells; for several generations they 

have served as missionaries around Foochaw. 

Since one of the Caldwells was famous as a tiger 

hunter, tigers naturally appear in this book. 

The author was born in China and travelled 

widely in pre-Communist days. Most of the 

photos are his own. 

This small “Let’s Visit” reader on Mainland 
China opens with a glimpse of geography and 
goes on to her history and way of life. The Com- 
munist government and its problems are dealt 
with objectively, and the book ends with this 
paragraph, “We can be proud of much of the 
past relationship between our two countries. We 
can also hope that there are still many Chinese 
who remember the past and still have friendli- 
ness toward America.” 

John Caldwell has provided a clear picture of 
the differences from place to place and through 
time. While the book is designed for children, 
it may be read with profit by adults. 

GrorcE B. CRESSEY 

Syracuse University 


Marjory Stoneman Douglas. Alligator Crossing. 
The John Day Company, Inc., 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 1959. 191 pages with a map, 
table of contents. Juvenile ages 12 and up. 
$3.50. 

It is encouraging to find, in the welter of oft- 
times somewhat wild and unreal children’s litera- 
ture, a book of the type represented by Alligator 
Crossing. In this small volume there is a rich 
mixture of adventure, of history, of conservation 
philosophy and practice, and of natural history 
information. The present-day Everglades Na- 
tional Park on the southern tip of Florida is the 
locale of the story woven about the adventures 
and discoveries of a smali 10-12 year old boy. 


Young Henry Bunks, from the tenaments of 
Miami, becomes involved with an alligator hun- 
ter and poacher, and the story carries him 
through a series of entirely possible but harrow- 
ing experiences, ending deep in the Everglades. 
Woven throughout the story are many fine ex- 
amples of natural history observations, from 
those of the egg-laying of sea turtles to the havoc 
of a destroyed rookery 

Children will find the story exciting in itself, 
and will, in reading it, be exposed to some sound 
and simply-stated conservation concepts. 

Alligator Crossing is one of a series of chil- 
dren’s novels with national park settings being 
edited by Erick Berry for John Day Company. 
This “Your Fair Land” series will eventually 
contain a story for each of our twenty-nine na- 
tional parks. Four of this series have been pub- 
lished, and two more are due in the spring of 
1960. This commendable undertaking will give 
to younger readers a means of understanding 
the rich and unique heritage represented by 
our parks. 

W. F. CLark 
Eastern Montana College 


Harold M. Mayer and Clyde F. Kohn, editors. 
Readings in Urban Geography. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959. vii and 625 pages 
with indices. $8.50. 

The editors state that this book of readings 
was motivated by (1) the lack of a suitable urban 
geography text in English; (2) by the growth of 
interest in the subject; and (3) by the demand 
for trained urban geographers in industry and 
government. 

Readings are divided into 18 sections contain- 
ing 54 articles by 48 different authors. Major at- 
tention is focused upon the approaches, defini- 
tions, and techniques of urban geography as well 
as upon the economy, growth, size, origin, spac- 
ing, structure, transportation, internal arrange- 
ment, water supply, blight and renewal, and cer- 
tain other characteristics of cities. Emphasis is 
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Marguerite Logan: Geographic Techniques is a 
book which will give practical aid to teachers of 
geography at all levels from the elementary school 
to college. It is based upon the modern philosophy 
of geography. It offers tested techniques in the 
effective use of such tools of the geographer as 
reading, pictures, maps, graphs and statistics, 
museum materials, tests and the like. Special at- 
tention is given to guide the teacher in the organi- 
zation of a worthwhile teaching unit in geography. 

Available at Edwards Brothers, Publishers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Order your copy today, and make 
your teaching more enjoyable and your students’ 
learning more effective. 


placed upon North America and Western Eur- 
ope, and many trends in contemporary urban 
geography are either absent from or underrepre- 
sented by the articles selected for this volume. 

Before each group of readings, the editors 
orient the reader to the major theme with a 
short introduction of one or two pages. A large 
per cent of the articles are taken from issues of 
three well-known United States geographic pub- 
lications. Nearly one-third of the reproductions 
(165 out of a total of 564 pages) came from Eco- 
nomic Geography; 78 pages from the Geographi- 
cal Review; and 38 pages from the Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers. Re- 
ferences stressing sociology, economics, planning, 
marketing, and real estate were drawn upon for 
other articles. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is gen- 
erally good. Articles appear on easily readable 
two-column pages, and the editors’ orientation 
is equally legible on one-column pages. Most of 
the maps retain their original clarity, but a few 
are not entirely clear. 

The reviewer agrees with the editors that the 
book may be used as a text until a more sys- 
tematic treatise in urban geography is pub- 
lished, After such a textbook becomes available, 
this study can be used for collateral reading. 

B. SHAW 
Assumption College 
Worcester, Mass. 


Martin R. Huberty and Warren L. Flock, edi- 
tors. Natural Resources. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York, 1959. 556 pages, xviii with appen- 
dix, index, introduction, maps, charts, graphs, 
and illustrations. Second edition. $11.00. 

In the prologue, L. M. K. Boelter states that 

“Engineering has been defined as ‘transforming 

the resources of nature for the benefit of man- 


‘ kind.” . . . The utilization of resources is of 


earnest significance to every citizen as well as to 

the engineer.” It was with this objective in mind 

that a series of lectures was given, in the fall of 

1955, by the Engineering Extention of the Uni- 

versity of California at Los Angeles. Natural Re- 
(Continued on page 244) 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS 


NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


INSTITUTE 


June 20- August 12, 1960 
12 credits 


$85 registration (does not include 
field trip expense) 


e@ A summer of enlivened study under 
senior faculty guidance and in a group 
environment. 


@ For teachers at all levels—college, high 
school, and elementary—especially those _ 
instructing in conservation, resource edu- 
cation, geography, related earth sciences. 


@ Emphasis is to be placed on field study 
of resources and their utilization, source 
materials, and improving instruction. 


@ All enrollees will register for NR 507 
Field Observation 3 crs. (Jensen), NR 507 
Improving Resource Instruction 3 crs. 
(Jensen), and two subject matter courses 
normally from NR 424 (Advanced) Phys- 
ical Geography 3 crs. (Rudd), NR 511 
Conservation (Rudd) NR 527 U. S. Re- 
sources 3 crs. (Heintzelman). 


Write for Special Folder 
Department of Natural Resources 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education 
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sources, with some revision, is the published re- 
sult of this lecture series. 

The twenty chapters, written by twenty-three 
authors, are well coordinated. Each is clearly 
written, scholarly, and excellently implemented 
by well-chosen illustrations, pertinent graphs, 
maps and charts. Sequential treatment of topics 
is logical with the beginning chapter on natural 
and human resources, followed in turn by chap- 
ters on water and marine resources, atmosphere 
and air pollution, land and soil management, 
photosynthesis and bioecology, forests and food 
resources, non-fuel resources, geophysics of min- 
eral exploration, power resources (fossil fuels, 
solar, wind, water and nuclear energy resources), 
economics and policies of resource conservation, 
and natural resource research problems. 

Clearly, two themes dominate Natural Re- 
sources—the relation of resources to man’s pres- 
ent and future existence, and the forms of 
energy available to man and their application 
and potential. 

Refreshingly new is the approach to the sub- 
ject by the authors of Natural Resources. The 
book is readable, erudite, and, aside from one 
or two exceptions, stands as a precise and up-to- 
date accounting of the resource picture, Valu- 
able as a reference volume and as collateral read- 
ing for students in Meteorology, Agriculture, 
Economics, and other associated fields, the re- 
viewer recommends it also as a basic text in a 
college or university course in Conservation of 
Natural Resources. The content of Natural Re- 
sources, together with the current emphasis on 
science and mathematics, should place this text 
well within the understanding of students in 
upper division or graduate level. 

Geographers, as well as scientists in other 
disciplines, should welcome this contribution by 
the Engineering Extension of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. A long felt need ap- 
pears to have been currently met. 

Georce T. RENNER, III 
Arizona State University 


Military Aspects of World Political Geography. 
Commandant, Air Force ROTC, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, 1959. 550 pages with 
maps, photographs, charts, diagrams, index, 
and table of contents. $4.25. 

This is a completely new text for the fourth 
year AFROTC course, prepared with the advice 
of the AFROTC Committee of the AAG. Al- 
though Air University calls it the 1959 edition, 
only the title remains the same. 

It is a regional political geography, but it has 
five introductory chapters including a gocd treat- 
ment of maps and projections, well illustrated 
with diagrams, and an excellent summary of the 
well-known geopolitical theories. Such topics as 
nationality and language are conspicuously neg- 
lected, however. 

There are thirteen regional chapters of which 


BOOK REVIEWS (Continued from page 243) 


those on Africa and the Arctic and the five chap- 
ters covering Asia are particularly good. Despite 
its title, however, the book frequenly fails to 
point out the military or political significance 
of geographic factors, and, indeed, it contains 
much material of little relevance to strategy of 
politics. 

One of the best features of the book is the 
large number of black and white location maps. 
The full-page colored maps might be criticized 
on several counts, but they do seem to be ap- 
propriate to the needs of this course. Some chap- 
ters contain numbers of helpful tables, but some 
of the photographs are singularly inappropriate, 
and there is no map of the climatic types used. 
There is also a surprising number of grammati- 
cal errors. 

This book is a major improvement over the 
previous text and should be a big help to teach- 
ers and students. The AFROTC is to be com- 
mended for continued efforts to give its cadets 
an improved course in political geography. 

ALBERT J. P. McCarTHY 
Indiana University 


Jean Smith. Find A Career in Conservation. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 1959. 160 pages with index, 9 photo- 
graphs, and table of contents. $2.75. Ages 11-15. 
This book is one of a series of career guides 

for young people. It is intended for the age 

group 11-15 but will also serve teachers and 
guidance counselors. 

The author presents the profession of conser- 
vation, or natural resource management, as a 
public service, a business, and as a science. She 
stresses the need to have a love for this type of 
work as the long—often lonely—hours, hard 
work, and low salaries are unattractive to many. 

The book describes in varying detail some 
60 different job classifications in national, state, 
and private agencies. Occasional examples of 
work routines, brief accounts of certain conser- 
vation problems, and a few illustrations of suc- 
cessful problem solving by people in the field or 
laboratory help to make the book more interest- 
ing and readable. 

The facts and data are recent and accurate 
(with the exception of the reference to the exist- 
ence of over 130 billion acres of land in the na- 
tion), and the high school and college courses or 
programs best suited to one interested in con- 
servation are well stated. The promise of a book 
list is not fulfilled and would have been a valu- 
able addition. The twelve-word glossary is in- 
adequate or wholly unnecessary. 

The types of careers outlined in this book 
should be expanding rapidly in the future. This 
timely book meets the need of informing young 
people about these professions and should be 
extensively read and used. 

MARTIN W. REINEMANN 
Northern Illinois University 
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ACTUAL RAISED-RELIEF GLOBE SECTIONS 


Touch and feel the mountains, lakes and rivers! 


Earth-Curved Relief Maps are virtual 
slices of a 30” Raised-Relief Globe. 


Each is 23” in diameter, 6” deep and 
weighs only 14 ounces. 


A flat edge with eyelet enables the 
map to be hung as a plaque or laid flat 
on the desk. The maps are formed in 
high relief of tough washable plastic 


with seas in turquoise, land in ochre 
and highlands in sepia. 


Teachers find Earth-Curved maps are 
ideal activity tools. Poster colors, cray- 
ons, pencils and ball point pens may be 
applied and removed easily. 


THE SEVEN MAPS: 
EC2 Europe 
EC3 Asia 
EC4 Africa 
EC5 North America 
EC6 South America 
EC10 Australia 
EC57 No. Polar Area 


Each $9.95 


EC7 Set of seven 
Only $63.00 


Write for circular G33 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps Giobes © Charts © Models 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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” Rand M¢ Nally announces 
Summer publication 
of a new edition, 


the 11th, of 


GOODE’S WORLD ATLAS 


edited by E. B. ESPENSHADE, JR. 


This new edition is by far the most sweeping ever undertaken 
in the history of Goode’s. 


All regional maps (from page 65) have been completely re- 
drafted and redesigned, incorporating these changes: 


1 A completely new treatment of surface configuration, 
retaining the advantages of a layer tint system. 


2 Acompletely new color and type design. 
3 Newly drafted coast and drainage lines. 
4 Completely revised place names. 


New plates reflect the growing importance of the U.S.S.R., 
China, India, and South America. Many insets of important 
regions and urbanized areas have been added. 


Twenty-five newly compiled special maps depicting density, 
land use, vegetation, rainfall, economic development and 
land forms have been added. 


Publication: Summer, 1960 $7.50 list 


College Department 
RAND MCNALLY 
P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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